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THE SOUTH 


Like the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1621, the Southern farmer in 1982 bows his 
head in thanks for: (1) a bountiful harvest of food crops; (2) an abundant production 
of feed crops; (3) a reasonable yield of cash crops (cotton, tobacco, truck, etc.); (4) a 
great gain in numbers of livestock; (5) a marked rise in prices of farm products. 

Millions of cans of vegetables, fruits, and meats weigh down his pantry shelves. 
Larders and smokehouses are to start bulging with the first “hog killing” weather. 
Lofts are filled with forage. Corncribs are filled to capacity. The hog crop has in- 
creased 16 per cent. More cows and heifers kept for milking one promise of greater 
cash returns. Fresh vegetables comprised a greater share of the car loadings this 


season. But best of all, prices of cotton and tobacco, his most important cash crops, 
have advanced far beyond his expectation right at the time when he has them to sell. 
In fact, whichever way he turns, the outlook for the Southern farmer is infinitely 
brighter. Like the Pilgrims, he has just cause to give thanks. 
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A Real Farm Leader for Secretary 


VERY now and then we hear it suggested that Hon- 
orable So-and-So (sometimes one man and again 
another), who has won distinction in politics but who is 
interested in agriculture on the side, will be the next 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


No matter who is the next President, farmers should 
demand that he name as Secretary of Agriculture a man 
whose pre-eminent distinction has been in agriculture 
and not in politics—a man who has been thinking pri- 
marily and continuously about agriculture rather than 
politics. Otherwise farmers will continue to suffer for 
lack: of real national leadership. 


The last Democratic President and the present Re- 
publican President both failed in this respect. Neither 
one named a real farm leader as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. In this time of agricultural crisis it will be almost 
criminal not to name such an agricultural leader as Sec- 
retary for the years 1933-37. 


For Justice and Relief Congress Must 
Do One of Two Things 


ECENTLY the writer was called to Chicago to 

meet with the president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and other business and agricul- 
tural leaders to consider a national program for the re- 
lief of agriculture. It was gratifying to find general ac- 
ceptance of the fact that the time has passed for little 
driblets of partial, piecemeal, so-called “farm relief”— 
mostly in the shape of lending more money (or extending 
time of payment on money already owed) without in any 
way improving farm prices or adjusting interest and 
principal so that the debts can really be paid off in the 
long run. 


It is high time for setting up some genuine, general, 
and far-reaching agricultural program for America, and 
we must carefully weigh the merits of many plans that 
under ordinary conditions would be dismissed as extreme 
and radical. The time has come when heroic action is 
necessary. 

On page 34 we are referring to the “domestic allot- 
ment plan” now much discussed all over America. It 
frankly proposes to go far toward subsidizing agricul- 
ture to even up for subsidizing manufactures through 
Protective tariffs, etc. And the following news item 
shows that England has already adopted the “domestic 
allotment plan” for wheat, the arrangement to continue 
for five years :— 

“Dollar wheat is assured in England by Parliamen- 
tary action taken recently. Wheat growers who sell on 
a50-cent market in England will be entitled to another 
0 cents from the government. It will be paid by a tax 
on the miller, who of course, will add it to the price he 
gets for flour, and the public will pay it eventually. To 
ward off overproduction, the subsidy will apply to only 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat, England’s normal crop. 
Growers must register in order to get their proportionate 
Part of the subsidy.” 


II 


HE present plight of agriculture necessitates some 

heroic action by our own national government. Per- 
haps the most necessary thing is to relieve the farmer’s 
debt burden. This can be done either (1) by direct sub- 
Sidies as just suggested, (2) by scaling down debts and 
reducing interest rates, or (3) by so adjusting our cur- 
fency system as to give the dollar only its average 1920- 
30 Purchasing power. 

We still believe that the latter method should be the 
fasiest one to adopt. Instead of making actual gold coin 
the basis of our currency, some such plan as Dr. Irving 

isher has proposed can be adopted. Gold bullion could 
be stored in the United States Treasury and certificates 
Ssued against it (just as in the case of our silver cer- 
tificate dollar bills in general use), saying in effect, “This 
ertifies that There has been Deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States Gold Bullion Equal in Average Pur- 
thasing Power to That of One Gold Dollar in 1920-30,” 





etc., etc. The French plan of redeeming such certificates 
only in lots aggregating about $11,000 could be adopted. 
And Congress could levy a maximum excess profits tax 
on creditors demanding payment in gold dollars of form- 
er weight and fineness, or in some way prevent such 
extortion. We still hope that Senators like William 
E. Borah and J. W. Bailey will compel Congress to act 
iv this matter. As Senator Borah said in a speech last 
month :— 

“A great deal is said about an honest dollar. That is 
precisely what we desire, what everybody would have. 
But I contend that a dollar which takes three times as 
much wheat, four times as much cotton, three times as 
much pork to buy as it would have taken three years ago 
is not an honest dollar. It is not a sound dollar. Jt is a 
dishonest dollar. It cheats the toiler between the time he 
eats his breakfast and the time he returns for his supper. 
Nobody is proposing to abandon the gold standard, al- 
though 28 nations have done so. But it is my contention 
that much can be added to the use of gold and with 
perfect safety.” 

III 

YNLESS some such relief is granted, then Congress 

/ will hear a nation-wide demand for some measure 
like the Frazier Bill whereby the national government 
would take over all farm mortgages and amortize them 
on a 10-, 20-, or 30-year basis at 2 or 3 per cent interest. 
Here again the example of conservative England can be 
invoked. A generation ago England arranged for Irish 
farmers to buy land by paying 3% per cent a year for 68 
years—2%4 per cent being interest and 4 per cent sinking 
fund. In Denmark at the same time we found the govern- 
ment lending to land buyers at 3 per cent. And the demand 
for reducing interest rates on land mortgages and gov- 
ernment bonds in America gains force from the fact 
that by virtual compulsion England has just made a 
great proportion of its 5 per cent bondholders accept 3% 
per cent bonds instead, while France has just converted 
three billion dollars of 5, 6, and 7 per cent bonds into 4% 
per cent bonds. Yet here in the United States bond- 
holders and mortgage holders still call for annual or 
semi-annual interest payments which, in real value or 
purchasing power, represent two to three times as much 
as the interest payments required when the debts were 
created. While others suffer, their returns have been 
doubled or trebled. 

We do not believe in dealing unfairly with creditors. 
We want no repudiation in America. We want no fiat 
money. But, as Senator Borah says, it is dishonest to 
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compel payment of bonds or mortgages in values two or 
three times as great as were lent to begin with—in addi- 
tion to interest payments two or three times as great. 
Congress must be made to realize this fact. President 
Toover must. So must Franklin Roosevelt if he becomes 
President. 
IV 


T IS the bonded debt of counties, cities, states, and 

nations and the payment of these excessive value- 
increases in both principal and interest—it is this that 
makes American taxes so burdensome. It is this like- 
wise that makes the outlook for the mortgage bearing 
farmer hopeless. Relief must come. If it does not come 
legally and peacefully, then the “farm strike” in the 
West should already warn us of more desperate remedies 
that will be attempted. We can hardly conceive of the 
farmers of America being willing to let their homes be 
taken from them under any circumstances. If they feel, 
as they do now, that these homes are being taken from 
them, not in fairness and justice but as a result of a dis- 
honest money system that has doubled or trebled their 
debts, then we need not be surprised if they turn to any 
desperate remedy. 

We must either have (1) an honest dollar so that 
debts may be paid in dollars of the same value as the 
dcbhtor received or (2) these debts must be scaled down, 
the period of payment lengthened out, and interest rates 
lowered. One of these two forms of relief the next 
Congress must provide. There is no third alternative. 


Government Loans and Over- 
production 


EGARDING the new Regional Agricultural Credit 

Corporation to be established in Raleigh, Dean I. 
O. Schaub of the North Carolina agricultural college, one 
if the South’s foremost agricultural leaders has well 
said :— 

“If this new corporation is to take the same view- 
point as the old Intermediate Credit Bank, I cannot see 
that it will be of very much advantage. If cotton, to- 
bacco, and truck crops are to be the basis of extending 
loans, development of agriculture in this region will be 
practically doomed. I am convinced that our real sound 
development must come along with livestock develop- 
ment and this in turn is predicted on production credit 
that will foster loans in connection with the breeding and 
management of livestock.” 

It is high time for agricultural leaders and agricul- 
tural organizations to demand that the policy Dean 
Schaub suggests be followed. Government loans in the 
South so far have been used largely to stimulate an over- 
production of cotton and tobacco. Let’s demand that re- 
forms be inaugurated in 1933. 


Another November Harvest 


E HAVE harvested our corn, cotton, and tobacco 

—‘“the garnered largess of the fruitful year.” But 
the farm yields other harvests that farm folks should 
n ignore. In November there is a harvest of beauty— 
a glory in woods and fields for which many a city 
dweller would give much. The man or woman who now 
looks out gratefully over the brilliant colors of field 
and forest and sky will find himself saying with Edna 
St. Vincent Millay :— 

“Lord, I fear 

Thou’st made thy world too beautiful this year.” 

This harvest of beauty cannot be sold for cash, but it 
is nevertheless a real farm asset. We pity the man or 
woman who does not derive increased happiness from it 
at this season of the year. 





HE government report shows that more than 90 per 

cent of the 1932 cotton crop is tenderable, and that 
80-odd per cent is running middling or better. In some 
sections 98 per cent of the entire crop —98 bales out of 
100—at last account was running middling or betters 








ATTENTION! 
GOVERNMENT Crop Production Borrowers 
Set Aside Your Mortgage With 


Basis 7-8 inch Middling, more or less, 
according to grade and staple 


through your Gooperative Gotton Association 


The government will not credit your note with this amount but will accept 
the COOPERATIVE’S VALUATION on the cotton and release its lien on 
your crop. Under this plan you can apply the balance on other debts or use 
it as you please. 


This liberal policy on the part of the Department of Ag- 
riculture was brought about by the urgent request of 
the Cotton Cooperatives of the South. 


WHEN YOU HAVE FULLY COLLATERALIZED THIS YEAR’S LOAN, 
and IF you fully collateralized last year’s loan, the second mortgage on this 
year’s crop is automatically cancelled. 


ANY UNPAID or UNCOLLATERALIZED AMOUNT CARRIED OVER 
from last year can also be collateralized on a 914¢ per pound basis. 


Your Cotton Association will help you by— 
—Furnishing picking and ginning money 
—Classing your cotton accurately free of charge 
—Making your report and remittance to the gov- 

ernment without further trouble on your part. 


AFTER SATISFYING YOUR GOVERNMENT LOAN or if you are not a 
government borrower, REMEMBER your Cotton Association can render 
you the following services: 


—Accurate classifications on your cotton, assuring you 
of true premiums and full value 

—Liberal advances within le per pound of value, giv- 
ing you average price gain for season 

—Selling direct to mills as your agent, securing high- 
est possible prices for you. 





YOUR COTTON ASSOCIATION is organized for your benefit and operat- 
ing for your profit, creating true value price levels, day in and day out for 
all kinds of cotton. 


MR. FARMER, CAN’T YOU SEE that, without this competition, prices 
would likely be lower. JOIN YOUR ASSOCIATION TODAY! 


See, Wire or Write YOURS at Once 


NORTH CAROLINA COTTON GROWERS SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON GROWERS 
COOPERATIVE ASS’N COOPERATIVE ASS’N 
RALEIGH, N. C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
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THE 


HILE theorists have been arguing, these past 
W twenty years or so, as to whether a woman can 

both raise a family and have ‘a career,” Mrs. 
John Nance Garner, wife of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and nominee of the Democratic Party 
for Vice-President, has not talked much about it, but 
has quietly and efficiently done that very thing. It is 
much to be doubted, however, if she ever thought of it 
in terms of a “career” when she undertook the secre- 
taryship of her young Congressman husband back in 
the late nineties when woman’s interest in public affairs 
was much less usual than it is today. Rather, one decides 
ater talking with this very active, typical Southwest- 
erner, that the interest of Mrs. Garner in her distin- 
guished husband's career came about quite naturally and 
almost unconsciously. And there are certainly three 
reasons why that is true. 

In the first place it was a native interest in public 
affairs. Citizens of Uvalde enjoy telling how, early in 
life, young Miss Mariette Rheiner undertook to defeat 
young Jack Garner for the office of county judge of 
Uvalde County to which he aspired in the early nineties. 
It was later that these two were casually introduced by 
friend on a train and Miss Rheiner decided that help- 
ing Judge Garner—for life—was a better thing to do. 

And there, in peculiar devotion, began the second of 
the influences which have gone to the making of not only 
one of the most interesting men of our time, but one of 
the most beloved characters in public life, as those who 
know her best are quick to testify. And one of the most 
self-effacing. 

The third influence is so much a part of Mrs. Garner 
that it is probably underlying both of the others—it is 
her great and intense love and understanding and sym- 
pathy for people. 

“This has been the most unhappy year of my life,” 
she said to us with tears in her eyes and deep distress in 
her voice when we spoke of the great honors that have 
tome to the Speaker with the past twelve months. 

“It has been full of the suffering of people—of people 
‘verywhere—of women with hungry children who write 
fo us that they do not know which way to turn for food— 
omen without jobs who come and tell us that they and 
their families are starving.” 


HIS same love of people manifested itself also in the 

frequent and tender way she spoke of “the district” 
(meaning the congressional district which her husband 
fepresents in the Congress)—of its growth and develop- 
Ment in the years since it first became one of the major 
Mterests of her life. Their home county alone, Uvalde 
ounty, increased its acreage under irrigation 239 per 
cent in the years between 1919 and 1927 and many of 
the other valley counties of the district have done as 
Much or more. 

All this has meant rapidly and greatly increasing 
Work for the office of the Congressman from the district, 
and that office has been personally run by Mrs, Garner. 

ne knows the people in the district, she knows their 
ttiumphs, their troubles, their sacrifices. It is her loving 





The Home of the Garners, Uvalde, Texas. 


GARNERS OF TEXAS 


By MINNIE F. CUNNINGHAM 


boast that the depression has not been felt in this region 
of diversiiied agricuiture in as desperate measure as in 
districts which have put their financial eggs all in one 
basket, whether the basket was one crop or one industry. 

She told us how she came to take up the work in her 
husband's office. As a girl she went into San Antonio to 
study shorthand with a girl friend because after her 
return from school in Tennessee it was lonely for her on 
the 30,000-acre ranch on which she was born right there 
w this same Uvalde County. However, as she married 
soon after completing the course, and found her time 
fully occupied with home making, her knowledge of 
shorthand, during the next five years, was laid away on 
a shelf of unused “assets.’’ She little thought it would 
ever be brought to light. But when her husband’s am- 
bition turned toward Congress she saw no reason why 





The Garner Family at Home. 


she should not help him along in his early struggles. In 
the Southwest private secretaries were unimagined lux- 
uries in those days and even plain office secretaries were 
scarce. 

“So I spent a lot of time by myself, trying to remem- 
ber what all those pothooks and other characters in 
shorthand meant and when I was ready I began to take 


some of his letters,’’ she reminisced. “I used to worry a 
lot if IT could not make out a word he had dictated, and 
I was so caretul I never substituted one of my own, even 
if it had the same meaning. I used to wait until he came 
back to the office to tell me exactly what he had said!” 


UST as easily and naturally as that she grew into the 
Y job which now takes all her day, whether that day is 
spent in Washington in “marble halls” or in the impro- 
vised office in the little old brown house in which she 
first went to housekeeping and which was moved to the 
rear of the back yard when the new home was built later. 

The “new” home—not now so new—is a typical ‘‘mid- 
dle sized” home for a typical middle sized American 
family. Its architecture and interior furnishing show 
traces both of Spanish and colonial Texan influence, 
which means that it is built for coolness and comfort, 
with windows and doors generously provided to catch 
the breeze, no matter from what direction it comes. It 
means, too, that Indian blankets and patchwork quilts 
filled with native wool both find shelter under its roof. 
And one finds a comfortable chair with a cowhide bottom 
near an early American tiptop table on which is a lamp 
with a goatskin parchment shade painted in crude pat- 
terns after the manner of the decorations in the missions 
—for this Southwest has all felt the influence of the mis- 
sions established by the Spaniards who settled there in 
the carly days. All this on a glassed-in porch which is 
itself typical of America and is one of the favorite gath- 
ering places for this typical American family. 

The Garners are five in number—Honorable John and 
Mrs. Garner, son Tully, named for an old friend, his 
wife Ann, and their daughter, Genevieve, a fine young 
person of about nine or ten, who has somehow managed 
to escape being “spoiled” either by her family or her 
fellow townsfolk who are fond of her, too. 

Gardening is Mrs. Garner’s hobby. We did not ask 
her, nor did she tell us that in so many words. But we 
spoke of the lush green lawn that was defying alike the 
late summer heat and the deep shade of the ancient live 
oak trees which surround the house and she told us that 
it was carpet grass, 

“The first roots came from the Rio Grande Valley,” 
she said. “There were just a few to begin with. People 
told me that the ground must be kept damp and stirred 
for it to live and spread, so during that entire first sum- 
mer every morning I was out before the sun was up to 
stir that ground with my old pointed hoe.” 

Asked if she would make speeches in her husband's 
campaign, she exclaimed, “How could you think of such 
a thing? My brains are all in my fingers; I can write 
letters, but not speak! Can you imagine me making a 
speech ?” 

Well, we did not say so, but we could imagine just 
that. And we thought they would be good+speeches, too, 
because her own good heart has given her an overween- 
ing desire for the good of people and we believe that that 
combination would produce something rather different 
from the stereotyped political speech. We believe, also, 
that people are ready to welcome that difference. 
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“But wait,” the other demurred, 
commencing to replace the bills in 
the wallet. 


HE eve of the annual fiesta and bull fight in 

3uena Vista, a sleepy Mexican village, found 
a number of visitors in the town. The Casa Blanca, 
an ancient inn of which Senor Lastra was the pro- 
prietor, sheltered Sid Hurst, an American bull- 
fighter, and Jim Moon, his rancher companion. 
Two other Americans were also guests at the hotel 
—Grant and his daughter Lucile, who was a friend 
of Lastra’s daughter Dolores. 

General Garcia, the commandante of the fort 
and practically ruler of the town, seemed unpleasantly 
surprised at seeing the Grants arrive. They had had a 
most harrowing experience. Under an escort furnished 
by Garcia, they had gone to re-locate a lead mine Grant 
had previously discovered, but their escort had abandoned 
them, they had been attacked in the night either by ban- 
dits or, as Grant suspected, by their own escort, their en- 
gineer Hawk—also Garcia’s man—had deserted, and they 
had reached Buena Vista after traveling two days with- 
out food, water, or sleep. Grant blamed Garcia for their 
troubles and Garcia did not trouble to deny the charge, 
intimating that if he were given a large interest in the 
mine, the troubles would be eliminated. This Grant 
emphatically refused to do. 


Hurst and Moon allied themselves with Grant, and as 
if this were not enough to antagonize Garcia, Hurst fur- 
ther aroused his hostility by his evident admiration of 
Dolores. At the customary ceremony late in the evening 
he bestowed his sombrero on Dolores, thus choosing her 
as his “lady love” for the contest next day. Here the 
story continues. 


FTER the conclusion of the main event of the eve- 
ning, the chattering throngs on the plaza disin- 
tegrated rapidly. Elders ever remembering that 

the morning was not a part of the real fiesta, but only a 
preparation for it, went home to tuck themselves in bed 
and build up energy for the morrow. 


On the turf by the fountain, Claudio Companiero’s 
strumming Mariposa was reinforced by a half dozen other 
guitars as closely chaperoned couples danced on the 
sward. 

Still another contingent—the ever-present roisterers— 
swarmed into the cantinas to swig mescale and aguardi- 
ente and cerveza, and discuss the relative merits of the 
men who would perform on the morrow. 


RDS 


By G. W. BARRINGTON 


Rubio had his admirers—plenty of them. Hot- 
blooded young Madero, protege of the great Gomez, 
stood high in the public esteem—partially because of his 
own prowess, more because Gomez had predicted a 
great future for him. 

And, over in Lastra’s cafe, Hurst grinned sheepishly 
when Grant scolded him. 





“I’m afraid you're getting ready to lose that red 
head of yours—if you haven’t doomed it already,” the 
big man grumbled. “I saw Garcia’s face when you gave 
your hat to that girl. Believe me, I’m not what you 
might call a timorous man, but I fairly shuddered when 
I saw the look he gave you.” 

“Played the game according to the rules, didn’t I?” 
Hurst defended. “Garcia himself told me what to do. 
You don’t mean to say he’ll have me shot for it, do you?” 


“Nothing so crude as that,” Grant answered, still un- 
He leaned over to tap the table by way of em- 
“But, seriously, Hurst, 


easily. 
phasis as he added, earnestly: 
I’d advise you to cross the river as soon as you decently 
can after the bull fight—if you get the chance. I tell 
you the devil himself was in that man’s eyes, and I know 
him better than— 

“Sh-h-h! What did I tell you?” 


ILING silently in from the thronged street, a squad 

of barefoot soldiers had grounded arms with a great 
clatter, just inside the threshold. Fixing his beady little 
eyes on Hurst, the tall subaltern in command stepped to 
the table where the Americans sat eyeing the invaders 
questioningly. 

Jabbering a lot of low-caste Spanish at Hurst to no 
avail, the officer was interrupted by Grant, who con- 
versed with him for a very short time in Spanish, then 
shook his iron gray head as he turned to Hurst. 


‘ 












“Just as I thought,” he announced. “They've 
arrested you for bringing weapons into Tamauli- 
pas without a permit. I don’t wish to cause you 
unnecessary uneasiness, and you may come out all 
right. At the same time, I feel that it is up to me 
to tell you that Garcia has full authority to punish 
you for bringing your swords in without per- 
mission.” 


“All right, let him,” Hurst answered, indiffer- 

ently, “If I’m fined, I’ve got the money to pay it.” 
Grant shook his head again, and his face grew even 
more serious: ‘“That’s the rub, Son. Fact is, with i- 
surrection threatened, the punishment for the offense 1s 


not a fine, but death.” 

“Death !” 

N ORE surprised disbelief than actual concern in his 

face, Hurst turned for confirmation to Lastra, who 
had come bustling from the patio to learn the cause 0! 
the disturbance. 

“It is true, of a veracity,” the host declared glumly, 
then added with solicitous haste: “No, no! Think not 
of resistance, Senor! ‘You are arrest, and in Buend 
Vista he -who is arrest—even the so great Americal, 
Hoorst—must go quietly and—” 

“What's this? 

Looking in from the walk, apparently in great sul 
prise, Garcia glanced at scowling, rebellious Hurst, at 
grim-faced Grant, whose big hands knotted and unknot- 
ted on the table top; at stoical Jim Moon, who appeared 
only vaguely conscious of what it was all about; at 
sweating, trembling Lastra, who was raging inwardly 
almost to the point of exploding. 


Hurst arrested?” 


As the General came inside, cool, smiling, the subal- 
tern jabbered to him excitedly, while the squad stood at- 
tentively, waiting for the next move. 

Garcia stilled the fellow’s chatter with an uplifted 
hand, then turned to Hurst. 


. r name 
“Is it true that you have swords in your possession! 


“Sure I got swords! What the dickens you expect 
me to kill bulls with? Toothpicks? Say, everybody 
knew I brought ’em; so—” Ae 

“Tut-tut! Just a moment, now! Of course, it 8 
true that you should have secured an arms permit. 
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jaw is plain, and my orders from Mexico City are most 
explicit. I cannot allow you to— 

“But wait! Ah, I have it! Be patient but a moment, 
my friends, and I shall reassure you.” 


HE general loosed another torrent of Spanish on the 

squad leader, who saluted profoundly and withdrew 
with his men. 

“I am pleased to be able to inform you, Senor Hurst, 
that all is as it should be,” smiling Garcia announced as 
he drew off his gloves and sat down. 

“Have seats, gentlemen. I have pledged my word 
to take charge of Senor Hurst’s espadas, relinquishing 
them to him only long enough to enable him to use them 
tomorrow. When he leaves—which I trust will not be 
over soon—I shall have them delivered to him at the 
border of the state. To avoid troublesome matters of 
this nature, I advise that he arm himself with a permit 
in future. And now that our puzzle is solved, let me sug- 
gest that we have a little wine while you send for the 
blades. 

“Ho, Pancho.” 

“Thanks, but I’ve had all I care for, for tonight,” 
Hurst declined. “As to the bullstickers, they are in a 
leather case back of the bar there. Get ’em Pancho! 
And say, Mister Garcia! Being a simple cuss who 
doesn’t know any better than to say what’s on his mind, 
I'll admit that I haven’t been what man might call plumb 
in love with you. All the same, you’ve treated me white 
in this thing, and I—” 





“Fiddle-dee-dee !—as you Americans say,” Garcia cut 
in. “Is anyone simple enough to suppose that, with all 
northern Tamaulipas coming to see you perform tomor- 
row, I should allow you to be in trouble tonight? Be- 
sides, you are the friend of my friend, Senor Grant. Say 
it that we are all friends together, and let it rest there.” 


After Garcia had left, the leathern case with Hurst’s 
three swords tucked under his arm, the Americans look- 
ed at each other in silence for a time. Strangely enough, 
it was the taciturn Jim Moon who spoke first. 

“This here hombre Garcia appears to be a plumb 
white hombre, bein’s he lifted th’ Kid outta that quick- 
sand so cheerful an’ easy,” he remarked, looking up 
from his cigaret rolling to eye Grant inquiringly. 


“Yes,” Grant acquiesced, without any great enthusi- 


am. “At the same time, Hurst, my advice to you still 
stands. Get out of Tamaulipas right after the bull fight 


tomorrow—if you can.” 
VI 
HAWK 


MERGING from the Casa Blanca, Garcia entered a 
one-horse quiles which awaited him before the 
cathedral. Within a few minutes the vehicle had rocked 
and swayed and bumped crazily over the rutted streets 
to where grim old Casa Mata stood sentinel by the Rio 
Grande. 

Answering the slovenly salute of the guard in the 
courtyard, the Comandante climbed the narrow, wind- 
ing stairway to his stuffy little office on the second floor 
of the tower. 

Scrambling hastily from the desk top, where he evi- 
dently had been slumbering, Jose, the orderly, managed 
tocome to attention. “The Senor Hawk awaits,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Show him in,” the General ordered, then laid 
Hurst's case of weapons on the desk and unbuckled his 
own belt and hung it on a hook above the desk. 

Hawk came almost immediately, and proved to be 
well named—bald, hooked-nosed, Vicious-eyed, thin- 
wiced. Very evidently in a bad temper, he barely touch- 
ed the palm Garcia extended and ignored the chair of- 
tered. ‘‘Late now,” he complained, querulously. “Been 
holed up in this infernal place since early this morning, 
twiddling my thumbs, while you swigged wine and play- 
ed gallant over in town! Now, I want to cut useless 
palaver and get down to business. My plans are to be 
across the river by morning.” 

“You are ever prompt, my friend,’ Garcia compli- 
mented him, rubbing his palms together in delight. 
“Ever prompt, and ever successful! You made the map 
I desired ?” 


“Sure!” 


HAw« fumbled inside his shirt to withdraw a folded 
Square of glazed paper which he spread on the desk 
before the officer, 


“There she is, and, not throwing myself any bou- 
(vets, I'm saying that she’s some good job—trails, 
‘reams, hills, and all set down so plainly that no little 
mistake is possible !”’ 

“But this mine of Grant’s,” said the officer after ex- 
‘mining the map with a succession of darting glances. 
do not see it—” 


« ~~ . 
And you won't,” suspicious-minded Hawk declar- 


ed, craft in his pale eyes. “That is, you won't until I 
have fingered the ten thousand pesos you promised. Come 
on now! Settle that little detail, and let me get gu-ng!” 
He turned to pace the room nervously, then stopped by 
the desk to add: “I have heard that Grant is in town— 
got through, God knows how. That means I must get 
away from here. He’s onto me.” 


“You appear to have a great fear for Grant,” Garcia 
taunted, reaching over to toy idly with the sword case as 
he looked up at the American. 

“T do,” Hawk confessed. “And you wouldn't blame 
me if you’d seen that big geezer fight out there in the 
hills the other night! Who-ee! I tell you, man, he's a 
ripper, once he gets steam up! But, aside from all that, 
let’s settle! You have the map, and I want my money, 
right now !” 

“That is easily arranged,” Garcia agreed, opening his 
jacket to withdraw a fat billfold from an inner pocket. 


ITH Hawk’s little green eyes fixed on him avari- 
ciously, the officer started counting off bank notes 
which he arranged in a neat pile on the desk. As he 
proceeded, the count came slower and slower. Finally 
he stopped entirely and leaned back to look thoughtfully 
at the time-grimed ceiling. 
“Go ahead!” Hawk 
across with it.” 


snapped impatiently. “Come 

‘But wait,” the other demurred, commencing to re- 
place the bills in the wallet. “There is a right and a 
wrong way to do everything, my friend, and I have been 
thinking—” 

“Never mind the thinking,” Hawk cut in. “What I 
want is action.” 

“And you'll get it,” Garcia declared reassuringly. 
“But, first sit down and listen to me.” 

After Hawk had seated himself, a little reluctantly, 
Garcia leaned across the desk and dropped his voice to a 
low drone: “As you say, Grant is ‘onto’ me, and did not 
hesitate to tell me so, this day. Just now, my friend, I 
have formed a plan to get him off both of us. 

“Ho, Jose!” 

Stepping in from the corridor where he had been 
waiting, the orderly listened while his commander spoke 
rapidly in Spanish, then saluted and went out. 


Seconds later, the pound of galloping hoofs came back 
out of the night as the 
orderly sped townward. 

“Where’s he gone?” 
Hawk inquired, a little 
suspiciously. 

“To spread the word 
among the revelers that 
Hawk, the American 
engineer, has been ar- 
rested for fomenting 
revolt, and will be shot 
at the next dawn,” 
Garcia answered, com- 
posedly. 





“Now sit and listen, 
my friend,” the Com- 
mandante requested, as 
the American paled and 
started up. “Listen, I 
tell you, while I outline 
a plan that has just oc- 
curred to me—one that 
will give me my map, 
give you your money, 
and take Grant off both 
of us. The plan is 
simple. Pardon me but 
one moment.” 


He jerked open a 
drawer of the desk and 
produced a paper with 
a dozen names written 
on it. Shoving it across 
to the American he 
placed pen and ink and 
a clean sheet of paper 
beside it. “Write in 


The Serenade. 


your ordinary hand 
what I dictate,” he or- 
dered. 


Hawk looked inquiringly at the written names, then 
picked up the pen. “I’m wise. You want me to sign a 
confession. implicating those poor devils—all pet enemies 
of yours. Then I escape, eh?” 





“You are keen—keen but not keen enough to grasp 
the full beauty of my plan,” Garcia smiled. “To allow 
you to escape would only put Grant on your trail—not a 
nice prospect. So you will not escape. You will be shot 
at dawn, tomorrow, over by the north wall of the ceme- 
tery Campo Santo.” 





“Wha-a-a-t ?” 

“That is, you will be shot, so far as Grant and the 

world knows,” Garcia explained, as Hawk started up 
again. 
“See! 
With it in your pocket, you are 
led to the cemetery at dawn by a squad of my most 
trusted men, commanded by Jose, my orderly 


“Sit and listen, I tell you!” Garcia insisted. 
I pay you your money. 


ss HE people will not be admitted to the execution be- 
cause it is the fiesta time and the revolt is not 
mentioned—though every man knows one is coming. 
However, a few may be watching from a distance—some 
manage to do so, despite all precautions—Ah, I see you 
now are marking the mine. 
“Bueno! The volley is fired. 
bushes by the wall. To the bushes they then take your 
coffin. Then they bury it. But you are not in it, for they 
fired but blank cartridges. Instead, you lie among the 
bushes until Jose calls you. Over the wall are horses. It 
is but a dash to the river and a boat waits. Within an 
hour you are alive and happy in America, though dead 
and buried in Mexico. Now, if I must explain more—” 


You fall among some 


“Not by a darn sight,” Hawk crowed delightedly. “I 
may be a little slow to catch an idea, but I get it when 
I get it. You want to pin this coming insurrection on a 
few fellows, and you want Grant to think I’m dead, so 
no one knows where his mine is. Bully! Come on with 
your little old confession!” 

Hawk at- 
furnished, 


Rapidly writing what Garcia dictated, 
tached to it the list of names Garcia had 
incriminating them as co-conspirators. 

“All done up brown and ready to sign,” he announced. 

“But a moment more,” Garcia demurred. “First add 
there the name of E. H. Grant.” 

“Eh? 

“Write as I dictate or our arrangement is off.” 

“Oh, all right. 


“And the name of Lucile Grant.” 


Say, I don’t quite like to—” 
Looks a little tough, though.” 


“Not by a d— sight! I’m no great shakes, morally, 
but I don’t help to get no woman shot, not even to—” 


: UT-TUT, my friend,” Garcia reproved him. “Nor 

should I have a woman shot—not necessarily. But I 
d> wish to be able to bring pressure if the time comes when 
it is required to protect 
my interests — which, 
remember, are your in- 
terests. For it is my 
intention to let you 
share the mine, if it’s 
won by us. 

“Ah, I see you have 
written it. Now add 
the name of Sidney 
Hurst, and the name 
of E. Lastra, and the 
name of Dolores Las- 
tra. And—yes—Clau- 
dio Companiero — be- 
cause Claudio doesn’t 
like me. 

“And now, we had 
best sleep, as you will 
be awakened early.” 

Hawk laughed when 
Jose with his squad 
awakened him in the 
clammy dawn and led 
him to thick walled 
cemetery where so 
many had met their 
fate. He laughed when 
they stood him against 
the sinister, bullet- 
scarred wall and lined 
up before him. He 
laughed again when 
the sharp command 
was spoken and the 
rifles came to a level. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho! Be 
careful not to aim at 
my face! The wax 
from those _ blanks 
might cut! 

“Well, blaze away, toy soldiers! I’m in a hurry to— 

Tent 

“Such a man!” Jose paid admiring tribute as they 
gathered up the shattered body and dumped it into a 
rough pine box. 

“Such a man, to laugh, and laugh, and laugh, and 
light a cigaret without a tremble in the hand that held 
the match! He was magnificent, but he is dead!” 

(To be continued) 
















NE of the opportunities of a lifetime now awaits 
O) north Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 

farmers—at least all who are Grangers, as they 
should be. 

For the first time in forty years 
the National holding a 
meeting in the South—at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., November 16-25—and 
every Granger who reads this is in- 
vited. 


Grange is 


Of course nobody except the dele- 
gates will wish to attend all ten days. 
But every Granger, man or woman, 
who can 
there Thursday and Friday, Novem- 
ber 17 and 18, when the following 
three features will be of- 
ered :— 

1. Thursday.— The National 
Grange in regular session with ad- 
dresses on big farm subjects by some 
of America’s foremost agricultural leaders 
lic men. 

2. friday.—Putting on the sixth and seventh de- 
grees—the culmination and supreme achievement of 
Grange ritualism, the seventh degree never being 
given anywhere else except at a National Grange meet- 
ing. 

3. Friday, 5 p. m—A great “get together” social 
meeting of Grangers not only from all over North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but from thirty other 
states, featured by one of the biggest old-fashioned 
Southern barbecues ever held in North Carolina, offered 
free to all Grange members—the gift of Winston-Salem 
and nearby territory. 


I. Grangers Invited November 17-18 


N OST earnestly do we urge all Carolina and Virginia 
1 Girangers to attend these two days. If you cannot 
take the extra degrees (cost, $2 for either degree) you 
Not only the city 
ot Winston-Salem and the Grangers of Forsyth and ad- 
joining counties, but the entire North Carolina Grange 
crganization is ready to “put the big pot in the little one” 
and do everything else needful to welcome home folks 
and strangers. 


possibly do so should be 


special 


and pub- 


will be just as welcome as if you did. 


All the national officers are expected to be on hand. 
We shall see National Master L. J. Taber of Ohio, head 
of the national organization for eight years; a progres- 
sive, safe, and trusted agricultural leader; a successful 
farmer, dairyman, and cattle breeder who knows farm 
problems from first hand experience. National Secre- 
tary Harry A. Caton, National Lecturer James C. 
Farmer, and Legislative Representative Fred Brenck- 
man, all of whom have made many friends on former 
visits to our section, will be with us again. Chairman 
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THe NATIONAL GRANGE ComMEs SOUTH 


By CLARENCE POE 


A. S. Goss of the national executive 
committee will add his sound sense 
and the progressive viewpoint of Pa- 
cific Coast Grangers. Other speakers 
expected as we write this include Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd, James C. 
Stone, Josephus Daniels, C. O. Moser, 
Dr. Frank Graham, Governor O. 
Max Gardner, Editors Clarence Poe 
and C. A. Cobb of this paper, and 
possibly President Hoover or Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. (Governor Roose- 
velt himself a Granger by reason of 
his farm interests in New York 
State). Most of the addresses will 
be Thursday afternoon, November 
17, so as to enable lay members to 
hear addresses that day and take de- 
gree work Friday. 

All in all, it will be an occasion to 
remember all the rest of one’s life- 
t mic. 


II. The North Carolina Meeting 


ND just what the Grange will mean in future to 

farm neighborhoods all over our territory was 
vividly revealed at the North Carolina State Grange 
meeting in Greensboro October 5-6. 

An inspiring occasion it was, and made all the more 
so by the brilliant record achieved this year by State 
Master W. Kerr Scott and State Lecturer Harry B. 
Caldwell. In the last twelve months 143 Granges have 
bee1. organized in North Carolina—the greatest number 
ever organized in any state in any one year since 1878! 
The North Carolina membership has jumped from 2,500 
to 10,000. County agents and agricultural teachers de- 
serve much thanks for their aid in achieving this result. 





All along we have declared that perhaps the greatest 
result of Grange work would be the development of out- 
standing leadership from the farms and already, even if 
he should never do anything else, W. Kerr Scott has 
proved himself one of the greatest leaders North Caro 
lina farmers have ever had. Big in body, mind, and 
heart, he is fortunately young enough 
for yet greater work to be ahead of 
him. 









And what fine folks these Grane- 
ers are! The men were there and the 
women—the masters from most o! 
the 258 North Carolina local Granges, 





is the pet of National Master L. J. Taber. 











and many of their wives. The women give a tone and 
quality to the Grange distinguishing it from other farm 
organizations. It’s a sociable, friendly, home-folksy sort 
of group. And of course the ritual, the music, and secret 
work of the Grange lend a memorable dignity, beauty, 
and order to all its meetings. Nor will anyone forget 
the demonstration at Greensboro by a Rowan County 
juvenile Grange. Boys and girls of 10 to 16 handled a 
program of rare excellence. 

The Grange indeed appeals to the whole farm family, 
It is enriching life for everybody. “Most of the Grange 
Lecturers have surveyed their community to find out the 
needs of the home, school, church, social, and economic 
life, with the aim of improving all of them,” says State 
Lecturer Caldwell. “It is gratifying to learn of the 
number of quartettes, bands, debating societies, study 
clubs, dramatic clubs, baseball teams, etc., that have been 
organized.” 

The Greensboro meeting heard addresses by National 
Master L. J. Taber, State Master Kerr Scott, and Past 
Master Clarence Poe, and then settled down to regular 
business. There is hardly any phase of the farmers’ 
problems that was not considered, as will be seen by the 
following list of committees :— 

Credentials, Good of the Order, Legislation, Highways, Reso- 
lutions, Education, Conservation and Development, Home and 
Community Welfare, Extension Work and Vocational Education, 
Federal Farm Board, Law Observance, Cooperative Business, 


Juvenile Granges, Cotton Problems, Tobacco Problems, Live- 
stock Problems. 


In North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia the 
Grange is the fighting champion of the farmers’ welfare 
—aggressive but sane, intelligent and constructive. 


Ill. Two Final Appeals 

WO final appeals we wish to make to every reader :— 

1. Jf you are not a member of the Grange, and there 
is one near you, then we hope you will join it. If there 
is none near you, we hope you will help start one. For 
fuller information write your State Master—W. Kerr 
Scott, Haw River, N. C.; J. R. Horsley, Stapleton, Va., 
or D. Buist Anderson, Moore, S. C., as the case may be. 

2. If you are a Grange member, then we beg you to 
try to see and take part in the great national meeting at 
Winston-Salem, attending at least on Thursday and Fri- 
day, November 17-18—and you will be heartily wel- 
comed any of the other days—November 16-25. It may 
be fifteen or twenty years before we again have the 
national meeting in the 
Carolinas or Virginia 
and you will always re- 
gret it if you do not 
attend at least one day. 
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The official family of the National Grange in full regalia. Above, the auditorium at Winston-Salem in which the meeting will be held. The cow at the top of the page 
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W. KERR SCOTT, 
Master, North Carolina 
State Grange. 


REMARKABLY sourfd, progres- 

sive, and constructive legislative 
program for farmers was drafted by 
the North Carolina State Grange. Here 
are sixteen of the important policies 
advocated : 

We favor— 

1. The revaluation of homes and 
real estate at this time, so as to 
give the farmer the benefit of low- 
ered sales value of land. Suspended sale 
of lands for taxes for four years, per- 
mitting redemptions during that time 
by paying the taxes plus interest with- 
out additional fees. 

2. State support of a six months’ 
school without ad valorem tax. 

3. That tax exemption be brought up 
on a par with salary exemption, with 
an additional $500 personal property 
exemption to include livestock and ma- 
chinery. 

4. The luxury sales tax rather than 
a general sales tax. 

5. Raising the 6 per cent limitation 
on income taxes and lowering of the 
exemption to a point where the farmers 
of the state can hope to participate. 

6. Government grading of tobacco on 
every market. 

7. Encouraging the teaching of wvo- 
cational agriculture and home econom- 
ics in every standard rural high school. 

8. Paying the salaries of extension 
agents and home agents entirely out of 
state and Federal funds. 

9. The export debenture bill as ad- 
vocated by the National Grange. 

10. The Eighteenth Amendment and 
stricter enforcement. 

11. Vigorous dealing by state au- 
thorities to insure rapid extension of 
rural power lines. 

12. A satisfactory telephone system, 
owned and operated by companies pre- 
pared to give real service in the coun- 
try at the same rate as charged in 
towns. 

13. Abolish exorbitant and unjust 
fees allowed lawyers in tar foreclosure 
sales, 

14. A program of honest and stable 
money based on average 1920-30 com- 
modity prices. If when a debt is con- 
tracted the amount represents 10 bales 
of cotton or 500 bushels of wheat and 
governments and financial systems make 
it so that the creditor collects 30 bales 
ef cotton or 1,500 bushels of wheat 
besides interest, robbery has been per- 
mitted under a form of law. 

15. A change in agricultural credit 
corporations so that they will lend only 
to farmers who practice balanced 
farming, instead of making money 
crops the chief source of credit. 

16. Abolish absentee voting and:adopt 
the genuine Australian ballot; no one to 
assist the voter except some member of 
his family. 

17, General refinancing of farm 
mortgage loans through a new national 





See 





L. J. TABER, 
National Master. 
























































FRED PRENCKMAN 
Washington Representative, 
National Grange. 


STATE AND NATIONAL GRANGE 


system which will stop foreclosures in 
this period of depressed values and in- 
stead refinance mortgages with an ex- 
tension of time and lower interest rates. 





VIRGINIA STATE GRANGE 


~~ THIS paper gets in the mails the 

Virginia State Grange is meeting 
—October 26-28—in Roanoke. State 
Master J. R. Horsley is anticipating the 
best state convention yet, and hopes to 
send a good seventh degree class to the 
National Grange convention at Win- 
ston-Salem. 

“The extension of the Grange in Vir- 
ginia this year has been more limited 
by lack of organizers than by any lack 
of interest among the masses,” he 
writes us. “Grange leaders have recent- 
ly been assured of full codperation on 
the part of the extension division 
forces with local Grange organizations 
in their programs and_ educational 
work, which ought to largely supply 
this shortage in Grange workers. Last 
year the greatest gain in new Granges 
was in the Shenandoah Valley and ad- 
jacent territory. This year the organi- 
zation has spread more largely in the 
mountain and Piedmont sections where 
a considerable number of subordinate 
Granges and several Pomona Granges 
have been organized. 

“The country weeklies have shown 
every disposition to extend the use of 
their columns for Grange news. Out- 
side of these local papers, the best sup- 
port which has been given the Grange 
in Virginia has come from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist.” 





THE GRANGE COMES SOUTH 
HEN the National Grange meets 
in Winston-Salem this month, it 

will be the first time it has met in the 
South since 1890 when it met in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The Grange was a powerful organi- 
zation in North Carolina and other Cot- 
ton States for twenty years following 
the Civil War. The National Grange 
met in Charleston, S. C., in 1875, in 
Richmond, Va., in 1878, and in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1884. Columbus Mills 
was one of the earliest North Carolina 
Grange Masters (1874). North Caro- 
lina and Virginia were represented at 
each National Grange meeting till 1894, 
State Master M. R. Williams of North 
Carolina and X. X. Charters of Vir- 
ginia being present at the 1893 meet- 
ing in Syracuse, N. Y. South Carolina 
was represented from the 70's till 1887 
when W. K. Thompson was State 
Master. 


But in the latter 80’s and early 90's 
farmers largely forsook the Grange for 
the Farmers’ Alliance, and the Grange 
was not again reorganized in North 
Carolina till 1929. The Virginia State 
Grange had been reorganized the pre- 
ceding year (1928) and South Carolina 
was reorganized in 1930. 


FOR MORE THAN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS THIS RED BALL @ HAS BEEN YOUR ASSURANCE OF MORE DAYS WEAR 





































See Your dealer NOW! 


Now is the time to ‘‘outfit’’ your family for the 
winter! There’s a Ball-Band dealer near you. If he 
doesn’t happen to have everything you want for 
your family he can order it for you. You'll find out 
* that the Ball-Band footwear you buy today 

is the very finest that has ever come to you 

under the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 




























“toughest, 












best-wearing rubber 


footwear | ever wore” 


WRITES H. L. BARLOW, HAZLEGREEN, MISSOURI 


These days you've got to be careful 
about your purchases! When you 
buy footweas;ask yourself one ques- 
tion : ‘‘ How long will they last me?” 
No difference if it’s boots, over- 
shoes, rubbers, leather shoes or can- 
vas shoes — you want your full 
money’s worth in long, honest wear. 


Ball-Band footwear is what you 
need! Millions of outdoor workers 
have tested it in mud, snow, slush, 
and on concrete—in rocks, brush, 
and timberland—throughout the 
past 35 years. 


The SURE way to SAVE Money! 
“Times are hard, but I feel that 
buying Ball-Band is saving money,” 








Better Quality NOW 
than yow ever got before! 


How does BALL-BAND steadily in- 
crease its leadership in both comfort 
and long wear? This famous line 1 
is CONSTANTLY being improved, 
our Laboratory is ALWAYS busy— 
trying to find some detail that can 
be changed, strengthened, to give you 
lighter, tougher, sturdier footwear. So 
Ball-Band footwear today gives you 
more miles of wear than you have ever 
been able to buy in the past! 





Mishko Shoe 
“outwears them all’ 








* 
" 


A comfortable leath- 
er shoe with wa- 
terproof sole. 


Canvas Sport Shoes that 
combine the best features for 
“gym” or outdoor wear—fit 
better, look better, wear 
longer! At prices to suit 
any pocketbook. 








writes N. L. Kauffman of Creston, 
Montana. And here’s what R. S. 
Beasley of Larkinsville, Alabama, 
says about Mishko work shoes — 
‘*They are the best work shoes for 
farm or rough work I have ever 
worn.” 


These are outdoor men like your- 
self—and they KNOW what they’re 
talking about, from actual experi- 
ence. They have PROVED it saves 
money to trust in the name that has 
stood for highest quality ever 
since 1898. 


INSIST on Ball-Band footwear— 
every time you buy! Look for that 
Red Ball trade-mark and make 
absolutely sure of more days, more 
miles of wear, for every cent you 
spend. There are over 800 different 
items in the Ball-Band line so you 
can easily find exactly what youneed 
for every member of your family. 


If you don’t know a nearby dealer’s 
name—WRITE US! 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING Co. 
473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


BALLBAND 


BUILT-TO-THE-FOOT + BOOTS + LIGHT RUBBERS + HEAVY RUBBERS + ARCTICS + GALOSHES 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES + LEATHER WORK SHOES + WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 









WHEN THE LEAvES Have Mostiy FALLEN 








ET’S store pumpkin, cushaw, 
and winter squash where it is 
cool and dry— deep on 


the inside of a big pile of hay in 
the barn. 


say 





2. Pecan trees grow as fast as 
most of the shade trees now found 
in our old farm home yards. The 
season is now just right for piant- 
ing pecan and walnut trees, too. 

3. Let’s start feeding silage 
gradually. It is a bad practice to 
change to succulent feed suddenly. 
Remove any of the silage on top 
that is either rotten or molded, 
keeping in mind that molded feed 
is dangerous. 





4. Let’s clean and disinfect 
corncribs before putting in the 
new crop. Much damage will thus 
be prevented. While doing this 
job, stop carefully all rat holes. 

5. Cows and hogs can profit- 
ably clean up corn, pea, and bean 






























fields as soon as harvesting is com- 
pleted—but should be kept off 
when the land is wet. 

6. Fall plowing turns under trash, lessens spring 
work, destroys many insects, and causes land to dry out 
and warm up more quickly in the spring. Except where 
the land is steep enough to wash or where it is a very 
loose and sandy soil, much is gained by fall and early 
winter plowing. Do not harrow winter-plowed land that 
is not to be sowed but leave rough to promote freezing. 

7. Much good roughage and grain is allowed to go to 
waste because haystacks and corn shocks are allowed to 
lean over and become lopsided. This prevents shedding 
of water and brings about damage and decay. Going 
over these now and straightening them up may mean the 
difference between good and badly damaged feed. 

8. Cottonseed meal is one of the world’s richest ani- 
mal feeds. And when we use it we help make a market 
for a Southern product. Mules and horses at work can 
profitably be fed 1% to 2 pounds per day, and hogs 10 
per cent of their ration. 

9. The Louisiana Experiment Station reports black- 
strap molasses is equivalent to corn when not exceeding 
9 pounds a day is fed each work mule. Because this 
molasses usually sells for less than corn and is much 
liked by mules, its use should be more common. Pour 
the molasses fresh each day over the grain feed or mix 
with the ground whole ear corn and hay. 

10. When digging sweet potatoes separate or grade 
as picked up, putting No. 1 and No. 2 grades each in 
separate piles. All cut, bruised, or diseased ones should 
go in a third pile to be fed livestock right away. 


11. After a hog reaches 200 pounds in weight the cost 
of putting on further weight is usually much greater 
than the cost between 100 and 200 pounds. As a general 
rule, therefore, hogs weighing as much as 200 pounds, or 
a little more, should be butchered or sold. 


12. Interested in building a chicken house, hoghouse, 
self-feeder for hogs, silo, implement shed, corncrib, milk 
house, or a farm greenhouse? Then we suggest that you 
write to the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La., for its pamphlet entitled Southern Pine Farm 
Buildings. 

13. If the hogs are fattened on corn, by all means they 
should have some protein feed from animal sources— 


tankage, fish meal, or milk. Also if they are fattened on 


peanuts or soybeans, or corn and soybeans, or corn and 
cottonseed meal, they should also have tankage, or fish 
meal, or milk. Green feed is also beneficial. A ration of 
20 parts corn and 2 parts each of cottonseed meal and 
tankage or fish meal, by weight, will increase the value of 
the corn 25 to 50 per cent. A mixture made of equal parts 
of salt, wood ashes or superphosphate (acid phosphate), 
and cottonseed meal should be kept before them at all 
times. 

14. Seven better business policies, says a North Caro- 
lina State College expert, will increase farm profits 10 
or 12 per cent as follows :— 

1. An inventory of all property; 

. A detailed map of the farm; 
A definite cropping plan; 
. Fields rearranged to suit the cropping plan; 


. Addition of livestock according to the quantity of feed 
produced; 

6. A budget 
accounts; 

7. Using outlook information in planning crop acreages. 


w& \ 


uw > 


of production and farm income, with farm 


15. Killing, Curing, and Canning Pork on the Farm, 


damage little except from weath- 
ering on the outside. If the fodder 
is shocked carelessly or left lying 
on the ground through a soaking 
rain, it is hardly worth hauling 
in for feed; better scatter on some 
poor spot to furnish 
matter. 


organic 


If storage facilities are avail- 
able, the fodder should be run 
through the feed chopper and 
stored in a dry place. Cut fodder 
fed in mangers will go twice as 
far and have twice as much feed 
value as the same fodder fed long 
in the feeding lot or on sod. 


If it is not practicable to cut up 
the fodder and store it in barns, 
the next best method is to haul it 
from the fields and stack cr place 
in fodder pens near where it is to 
be fed. 


II. Late Selection of Seed 
Corn 


















By THE EDITORS 


is the title of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1186. It is worth a 
lot of money to the man who has been trying to cure meat 
and having it spoil or become rancid. Many of us have 
what we consider good ways to cure meat, but there may 
be better, and they can be found in this bulletin which 
will be sent free to anyone who will write the United 
States Department of Agriculture for it. 

16. Now is a good time to move evergreens, the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural College reminds us, and adds: “Leave 
a ball of earth around the roots. If the soil is so dry that 
it will not hold together and make such a ball, then soak 
the ground before the trees are dug. Don’t set too deeply 
—not over two inches deeper than before they were 
moved. Mulch with well-rotted straw or cow manure.” 

17. Dr. A. J. Pieters, in charge of the Division of 
Forage Crops of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, announces that it is impracticable to certify any 
particular strain of Lespedesa sericea. The most that 
seedsmen can do in fairness is to certify that seed is 
genuine Lespedesa sericea, he says. Lespedesa sericea is 
the new perennial legume, introduced by the Department 
from the Orient, which has shown remarkable ability to 
grow on the acid soils of the South. Seed has sold at ex- 
tremely high prices. Dr. Pieters adds, “Federal and state 
authorities consider present information insufficient to 
warrant unqualified approval of the crop for general farm 
use. The department has hay and pasture experiments 
under way to determine this value.” 

18. This hint from Frank Jeter may have a lesson 
for you: “Ed Paschal, of Orange County, has prepared 
a home suppply of electricity by building a small con- 
crete dam on his farm. The water operates a large ball- 
bearing water wheel which in turn turn operates a gen- 
erator that supplies sufficient power for the farm needs.” 





November on Virginia Farms 
By T. B. HUTCHESON, 
Agronomist, V. P. I. 

NE of the important November jobs is to finish corn 

shucking and get the grain and fodder carefully 
stored before bad weather comes. Who likes shucking 
corn on a cold windy day when the fodder is harsh and 
brittle? Besides there is always a loss of fodder from 
breaking and many leaves are blown away. The best days 
to shuck corn are damp cloudy days or when a frost is 
followed by rapid warming up of the atmosphere. 


I. What to Do With Corn Fodder 


ROPERLY handled, corn fodder has about the same 

feeding value as timothy hay. Carelessly handled, it 
may be worth less than straw. If allowed to stay damp 
and mold, it may actually cause sickness and death in 
livestock. 

Perhaps the best way is to tie fodder in bundles with 
four-foot lengths of binder twine as fast as the corn is 
shucked and reshock jmmediately. Shocks or “stands” 
of fodder are usually made by combining the fodder from 
four shocks of corn. These stands should be tied tightly 
within two feet of the top and again about the middle 
with binder twine. So tied, they will stand up well and 








F SEED corn has not been 
picked from the standing stalks 
in the field (as it should have been), a second best plan 
is to haul from the shocks as the corn is shucked. Pile 
likely seed ears by themselves and load into a spe- 
cial box attached to the wagon bed when the corn is 
hauled up; place out of the way of rats and mice, and 
where it will dry out quickly. A good plan is to tie the 
seed ears in bunches of 20 with binder twine and hang 
from crossbeams so they will have plenty of ventilation 
and at the same time be out of the way of vermin. Select 
about 20 ears for each acre to be planted so that there 
may be another selection when the ears are germinated 
during the winter months. 


III. Let’s Not Feed Rats 


ORN is cheap, but times are too hard to feed it to 

rats and mice. If the corncrib is not already rat- 
proof, it may be made so by lining it on the inside with 
Y%-inch mesh hardware wire. In most cases, the saving 
the first year will pay the cost. If there is some old corn 
still in the crib, it is a good plan to take this out and put 
it where it will be fed early and give the crib a good 
cleaning before the new grain is put in. Old corn often 
harbors grain-eating insects which will rapidly infest 
new corn placed near the old. It’s poor business to raise 
corn to feed to rats and insects. 


IV. Marketing Tobacco 


OBACCO should be stripped out and marketed as 

soon as possible. Of course market gluts should be 
avoided, but unless storage facilities are exceptionally 
good, there is always some danger of deterioration and 
loss in the barn. Then, too, in recent years most types of 
Virginia tobacco have brought better prices before than 
after Christmas. Of course, tobacco should be graded 
carefully before it is offered on the market, having the 
grades correspond as nearly as possible to the govern- 
ment grades for the particular type. 

Poor grades which are bringing less than 4 cents 4 
pound should be thrown in the scrap pile and used for 
fertilizer. The cost of tying and marketing such tobacco 
is as much as its selling price, and it serves chiefly to 
build up a surplus which will bring down prices of better 
grades. Mixing 100 pounds of tobacco scrap with 100 
pounds of 16 per cent superphosphate will make 200 
pounds of fertilizer analyzing approximately 1.65 pef 
nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 3 per cent pot- 
ash. This makes a very good corn and grain fertilizer 
under average conditions and if used at heavy rates 18 
fine for garden crops. 

All tobacco stalks and trash should either be carried 
to the field and scattered at once or kept in a dry place 
until ready to use. If they are thrown out in the barn- 
yard and exposed to rain and weather, they rapidly lose 
their fertilizing value. 


V. Turn Tobacco Stubble 


OBACCO mosaic or “walloon” is often carried over 
in the field on stalks and suckers which live through 
the winter. For this reason the tobacco stubble should be 
turned over as soon as practicable if the fields are to be 
planted to tobacco again next year. A still better method 


is to plow these fields and sow thickly to rye. If this is - 


the old stalks are killed, and the rye serves as 4 
cover crop, preventing erosion, and giving valuable of 
ganic matter to turn under in preparation for next 
year’s crop. 


done, 
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POTASH| 
Used Here 


PREVENT RUST 


Typical bolls from the two 














OTTON RUST is 

easy to prevent 
if you use sufficient potash. 
Here is a striking example. 
The rusty cotton at right 
above received 400 pounds of 3-9-3 (NPK) fertilizer per 
acre at planting and 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia 
top-dressing. The healthy cotton at left was given the same 
treatment plus a heavy application of muriate of potash. 


The photograph was taken on September 23rd. There 
was no rust where the extra potash was used. The cotton set 
a fine crop and stayed green and healthy and hard at work 
until its bolls were full and mature. Lint was uniform 
and high quality. 











The potash-starved cotton was robbed of most of its 
crop by rust. It shed its leaves early and its bolls were 
small, poorly filled out and hard to pick. It had to quit on 
the job because it did not have sufficient available potash 
to make a full crop. 


It will pay you to give your cotton the potash it needs 
to produce a healthy high-yielding crop. Give your whole 
crop high-grade fertilizer containing 8% potash. In addi- 
tion to this, on fields which rusted last season use an extra 


Use 100 pounds of 




































plots above. The uniform high 
quality lint from the potash 
plot measured a full inch 
while lint from the other plot 
measured seven eighths and 
was not uniform with some 
long and some short fibres. 





application of 100 pounds of MURIATE or 250 pounds of 
HIGH-GRADE KAINIT per acre. 


More potash may be needed if rust was very severe. 
The extra potash can be applied before planting, at plant- 
ing, or as a top-dressing. 


Thousands of tests conducted by leading agricultural 
authorities have proven that rust is the result of potash 
starvation. The above picture shows severe rust damage. 
If you saw light rust in your cotton last season, such as a 
slight bronzing of the leaves and abnormal shedding, this 
means that a valuable share of your crop was lost due to 
potash starvation. 


It always pays to use plenty of potash. When rust 
appears the need for potash is particularly acute. Use 8% 
potash fertilizer over your whole crop and extra potash 
on the rusty fields. Potash Pays! 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


MURIATE per acre 
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Maxine A Cotron MATTRESS 


IFTY pounds of cotton for one mattress. Two new 

mattresses for each farm home, More than three 

million farm homes in the South. And immediately 
600,000 bales of cotton are removed from the market. 
Surely that ought to be enough to raise the price of 
cotton and keep it up. And the mattresses are as good as 
can be bought, even though the staple used is short and 
discolored, though of course it ought to be clean. 

It may sound unreasonable to say that a farm woman 
can make a beautiful and good mattress at home but it 
can be done. I know because I helped make one just the 
other day. 

It was at the home of Mrs. Troy Rucker of Crab 
Apple community, in Fulton County, Georgia. Mr. 
Rucker is a member of the noted Rucker family of North 
Georgia, a family known throughout the South for their 
cotton breeding work. Helen Rucker, the oldest daughter, 
is a member of the community 4-H club and has entered 
the girls’ bedroom contest. Her father gave Helen the 
cotton which she picked from the field herself. Miss 
Lucy Wood, the county home demonstration agent, and 
I, together with Helen and her mother, planned the mat- 
tress and made it. 

Some gins are so constructed that the cotton comes 
out in a continuous bat. The width of the bat coming 
from the condenser on a standard square bale press aver- 
ages 54 inches—just the right width for a mattress for a 
full size double bed. The weight of this bat will average 
approximately 2 pounds per square yard depending upon 
the number of bales per hour that the gin is capable of 
turning out. The average mattress when finished is 76 
to 78 inches long. Therefore one continuous bat the size 
needed for the mattress would measure approximately 
3 1-6 square yards and would weigh 6% pounds. At that 
rate a 50-pound mattress would require 8 layers of the 
bat. This cotton may be caught on a sheet and folded 
back and forth until the required amount is on hand. By 
placing heavy paper on top 
of the cotton thus caught 


By THE EDITOR 


some of us found it as hard after dinner 
to get down to real work as it will be to 
forget that chicken pie or the lovely 
cake with its creamy frosting. 


AWHORSES were brought into the 

dining room and 1 x 2 strips tacked 
in place to make a worktable. Then the 
cotton was stuffed into the tick in such a 
way as to make the mattress of even 
thickness all over, 
care being taken to 
see that all corners 











The result of that treatment 
was most amazing. Frankly, jt 
had seemed to me that the mat- 
tress was a failure. In spite of 
our efforts to make it of even 
thickness, at first it was lumpy. 
But the beating fluffed up the 
cotton and made the mattress 
wonderfully soft and smooth, 
No longer were there any lumps, 
And so far as we could deter- 
mine, it was of even thickness 
at every point. 





At last we were ready for 





were well filled. At 





first it seemed as if 
it would be impossi- 
ble to get all the cot- 
ton into the tick but 
there was plenty of 
room for it. As a 
matter of fact, the 






































on the sheet the whole mass 





can be rolled up into a much 
smaller bundle to be carried 
home. 

The stuffing of the mat- 
tress with this cotton bat 
would be very simple. How- 
ever, care should be taken 
to see that the corners are 
well filled out, and in case 
there is any doubt as to the 
compactness of the bat it 
would be safer to weigh it 
to be sure that 50 pounds 
ot cotton is used. 
















PICTURES 
At the Gin— 
Stuffing— 
Fluffing— 
Tacking 
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E found, however, that 

the gin located in Crab 
Apple Community breaks up the bat so the press box was 
turned to one side and the cotton caught in a fluffy 
mass on a bed sheet. There was 115 pounds of seed 
cotton which, when ginned, yielded 46 pounds of lint. 
This was tied up in the sheet and Mr. Rucker car- 
ried it home on the front bumper of the family car, 
as shown in one of the accompanying photographs. 
Mrs. Rucker had made the tick for the mattress the day 
before, using standard AC A eight-ounce ticking bought 
from a mail order house at 19 cents a yard. It took 10 
yards and thus cost $1.90. Incidentally, I might add 
that except for the thread for stitching the tick and that 
used for tacking the mattress, this represents the entire 
cash outlay for the mattress. 


The tick was cut 58 inches wide and 80 inches long. 
The side strip, or boxing, was six inches wide. Since 
ticking comes 32 inches in width, a 6-inch strip taken 
from one of the two widths of the top and the bottom 
leaves the tick exactly the right width. This extra meas- 
urement was necessary because the stuffing and tacking 
of the mattress cause it to shrink considerably and when 
we had finished ours we found that it was just the right 
size. 

By the time we had carried the cotton home it was 
dinner time, and such a dinner! Served buffet style 
because there were about 20 of us, counting the children 
and the neighbors who had gathered to see the job well 
done, dinner was over in a remarkably short time; but 








best commercial mat- 
tresses carry: 50 
pounds of cotton. 
And when our mat- 
tress was finished we 
knew that we could 
easily have used the 
other four pounds. 
At first some of: us 
were afraid that a 
50-pound mattress 
would be too heavy 
but Mrs. Rucker had 
stitched in place on 
the boxing of the tick 
on each side and 
about 15 inches from 


Going Home— 


oe 


the tacking. Forty-eight strips 
of ticking had been cut one inch 
wide and two inches long. These were folded in the 
middle and each one strung on a piece of bookbinder’s 
linen twine about two feet in length. Both ends of the 
twine were put through the eye of a mattress needle and 
the tacks put in place from the upper side of the mat- 
tress. Then the mattress was turned over and the 
twine tied hard and fast with 48 more tacks made 
just like the others. 

HE method of fastening the thread in tacking 

the mattress was interesting. First an ordinary 
knot was tied, using the tack to keep the tightened 
thread from cutting the tick and slipping back 
through the mattress. Then to fasten the thread 
securely a loop was made in the thread and slipped 
over the tack. 

We had some difficulty in finding a mattress 
needle, so we made several. I had had one made 
from a piece of steel wire. Mine measured 12 inches 
in length and served the purpose very well. Mrs. 
Rucker had taken a rib from an old umbrella (one 
that had round steel ribs), cut it, and sharpened one 
end on a grindstone, using the eye which it already 
carried for fastening the cover to the umbrella 
frame for the eye of the needle. Later we found 
that mattress needles may be purchased from any 
mattress supply house. 

When the last tack was fastened in place our 
mattress was done so far as human effort was con- 
cerned. But there was one more job that was im- 
portant. The cotton from which it was made 

was freshly picked and therefore in a 
measure green. By letting the mattress 
sun all day for three or four days the 
cotton was thoroughly dried out and 
made much more fluffy. And the best 
mattress manufacturers tell us that this 
treatment will be all that is mecessary 
for keeping the mattress in good condi- 
tion for the next 15 or 20 years, pro- 
vided, of course, it is kept clean and dry. 
It has also been learned that a mattress 
made from staple cotton is as good of 
better than that made from hair or with 
inner springs. 


ND that brings us to say a word 
about the need for good beds in 
general and of springs in particular. For, 
granted that we have the best mattress 
that can be had, we still do not have 4 
good bed unless the springs are in good 
condition. 
If we sleep eight hours each night we 
spend one-third of our lives in bed. And 
what poor, unsatisfactory beds many 








people have! Prof. Donald Laird of 





each end, two - inch 
straps by which to 
lift the mattress when she needs to turn it over or carry 
it out for sunning. 

When the mattress was stuffed and the tick sewed up 
it was carried out on the front porch and the men were 
called in to help. Two men were given strips of lumber 
about seven feet long, two inches wide, and an inch thick, 
and seated on the floor, one on each side, they were told 
to beat the mattress for 30 or 40 minutes. Then it was 
turned over and the process repeated with other members 
of the family helping. 


Colgate University has done some very 
careful research work that proves conclusively that 5% 
hours’ sleep on a soft bed is equal to eight hours on a 
hard bed. Imagine the increase then in the efficiency of 
our farm people if only they will provide themselves 
with new mattresses! And at the same time a consider- 
able quantity of cotton may be consumed. 


Editor’s Note.—These directions for making a cotton mat- 
tress are printed in a leaflet which is available free to hoes 
economics teachers, home demonstration agents, and offi- 
cers of home demonstration groups who send three cents 
in postage to the Editor to cover cost of mailing. 
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Counting Our Blessings 
By SALLIE F. HILL 


A THE Thanksgiving season draws 
near we revalue our blessings, we 
take stock, so to speak, and find that 
our assets far exceed our liabilities. 


Some things we have taken for 
granted these many years—such every- 
day blessings as adequate opportunity 
for worship, health, food, shelter, 
clothing, friends, books. All these and 
even more we have accepted and at- 
tached no special sienificance to them. 
And yet, most any day one has only to 
listen to hear expressions of gratitude 
for the so-called commonplace things 
of life. Indeed some of these para- 
graphs of prayer compel us to think. 
Let us take the following for in- 
stance :— 

“tT have a new conception of the 
value of my farm home after I visited 
my old school friend in town. When I 
saw Mary paying monthly bills, I sud- 
denly realized that our farm home saves 
us a $40 rent bill each month. Then 
there are water, fuel, and light bills 
which give us little concern, but they 
present a real problem to Mary and her 
family. Our taxes and insurance are 
much less by far. As for food, I had 
never thought of our orchard, garden, 
poultry yard, milk supply, etc., as 
equivalent to a grocery bill of $45 for 
a family of five! In financial value 
alone my farm home is worth more 
than $100 a month! There are other 
values too, for all of which, I am very 
thank ful.” 

“In the rush of the past few years 
we lost trace of old friends—not that 
we deliberately planned it, but we were 
too busy for visiting. At our recently 
organized community recreation meet- 
ings we have renewed some delightful 
old friendships, and as a result our so- 
cial life is much more satisfactory. It 
is almost as if something precious was 
lost and then restored to us.” 


: [E above and other profoundly en- 
couraging remarks, reminded us 
that some of these unclaimed blessings 
may lie right around. How many of 
us feel like this woman :-— 

“For years I have laid aside articles, 
magazines, and books which I planned 
to read, when I had time. This year I 
read some of these and reread as well 
some old books of enduring value. I 
am deeply grateful for the leisure time 
to read these ennobling books.” 

It may be that our budget this year 
will permit of few, if any, good pic- 
tures but we can at least be as thankful 

$as the woman who speaks thus of the 
sunset view from her back door, “I 
have a view that is a priceless picture.” 


Not infrequently we hear people re- 
mari: that they go to church more than 
they formerly did, and, surprising as it 
may seem, that the church is crowded. 
“If I miss the service on Sunday, 
Something seems amiss the following 
week. I am so thankful for the 
quietude, the few moments of blessed 
silence. They give me courage to meet 
my problems,” confessed a very busy 
housekeeper. 


It is not unusual for a man or 
woman to be thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to help others, not only by giving 
money but by the giving of time in 
matters of usefulness. Any day we 
hear such expressions as, “I am so 
thankful because I know how to can, 
as T have been able to help forty-two 
neighbors this year,” or again, “I shall 
be glad to help you can your beef.” All 
of which reminds us that we may wor- 
ship God in the church and in the pri- 
vacy of our own rooms, but we do not 
Serve him there. Does it not follow 
then, that we may best express our 
thankfulness through service to those 
who live about us? 
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your stove rate? Why try to get along with a dirty, poky U light 
old stove, or one that heats up the kitchen? Ask your dealer 


for a High-Power burner demonstration. 


Fourteen High-Power Perfections... PERFECTION ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Prices as low as $17.00 Mrs. E. C. Bledsoe, Armstrong, Ala. 7 Mrs. E. G. 


i i in, Tennessee 7 Mrs. 
See the two High-Power Perfection models selected by the Harris, Guthrie, Kentucky and Erin, Sse 
Advisory ptm ng as most ideal for farm homes: No. R-619 Louis H. Lane, Route A, Box 159, Mission, Tex. 
(shown above) “First Choice” Range and No. 504 (not illus) Mrs. Henry M. Middleton, Warsaw, N. Carolina 
trated) “First Choice” for use with separate oven. Choose Mrs. Geo. T. Winn, Axton, Va.» Mrs. H. A. Brace, 
from fourteen models the one most ideal for your own kitchen. — Lone Rock, Wis. 7 Mrs. Arthur N. Calkins, Harvard, 
Send your name and address (on the margin of this page) yass, y Mrs. Lottie Cridler, Route 4, Middleville, 





for our free booklet. Michigan » Mrs. Ray F. Donnan, Pine Manor, 
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Chill foods economically and make ice eaten Emmet Slusher, Route 2, Lexington, Mo.7 Mrs. James 


. : ; : Robert 
with SUPERFEX, the Oil Burning Refrigerator. Roe Stevenson, Cayuga, New York A Mrs. A. 
No electricity or other connections needed. Rohlfing, Route 1, Farmington, Illinois, CHAIRMAN, 
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FARMERS HAND an 
FREE/ 


Free copy, “Guide To Better Sausage 
Making and Home Meat Curing” with 
— Legg’s Old Plantation Season- 
ing, sufficient for 25 pounds of meat... 
makes pork sausage more delicious and 
keep longer. Send 25c in stamps or 
coin to cover postage and packing. 


Boys! Here’s 
dh Football 


I want to send it to you—and it won’t cost 
you a penny. 
Boys, this regulation size football is just 
bn sg Pacem or oroeage gyr Reed full of good kicks and passes and will hold its shape no matter how hard you 
“A a “s kick it. Every real boy wants a real football and you can have one now. Be the 


rs OLD PLANTATION first in your neighborhood to get this ball! 
SAUSAGE SEASONING Hurry —Jt’s So Easy 


Don’t wait—here’s your chance to play with your ball and have your own 


i s 5 3 2 
Complexion team and IT’S SO EASY to get this football for your very own. 


a The 
Many have cleared their complexions of Just send us $2 for only 2 five-year subscriptions to 
surface pimples, blackheads, whiteheads, Ol TR OFFER Progressive Farmer- Ruralist at $1 each and this Regulation 
red spots, enlarged pores, oily skin, etc. size, all leather football is yours—Free and postage paid. 


Wouldn’t you love to have a complexion You can complete the order in a few minutes—Mail Today. 
soft, rosy, clear, and velvety? My method 


i. aiternt, Ne coomic cams. || THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - RURALIST 
Shin Send for ey im Booklet. Noth The Complexion ou iajue Shy mans diate BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ERNA SAFFAN, 646 N. Michigan Blvd. Suite 3282, Chicago 









































HEN I was in Chicago not long ago a friend in- 

W vited me to go to dinner with her. We went to 

a Norwegian restaurant, the very atmosphere of 

which was enough to arouse one’s interest and to stimu- 

late one’s appetite. When we had looked over the menu 

and chosen our dinners the waitress invited us to go toa 

table in the center of the room and help ourselves to the 
hors d'oeuvres. 

Taking plates from the stack we found ready for 
use we served ourselves as liberally as we chose to clams, 
sardines, or other canned and dried fish, cheese, small 
sandwiches, radishes, green salads, stuffed eggs, pickles, 
and relishes of all sorts. Of course I had to satisfy my 
curiosity and try some of the things I had not tasted be- 
fore and then there were several of my favorite foods. 
The wonder was that we wanted any dinner at all but we 
found that this first course only whetted our appetite. 

As a matter of fact it is the appetizer or the ac- 
companiment to the various dishes that makes the meal. 
And so we are giving here recipes and suggestions for 
accessories and accompaniments, some of which will be 
used at more or less formal meals and others which may 
be used for a first course at very 
informal dinners or for afternoon 
tea to accompany a salad course. 

SARDINE CANAPE 

Remove skin and backbone and 
flake 6 large sardines with a fork. 
Season wiith lemon juice, salt, and 
a little paprika or Worcestershire 


sauce. Spread on thin, shaped 
slices of stale bread which 
have been buttered and brown- 


ed in the oven or fried in 
deep fat. In the center of each 
slice place a circle of small pickled 
beet, on top of which is placed a 
slice of stuffed olive. Arrange the 
canapes on a large plate and gar- 
nish the plate with slices of lemon 
and long strips of dill pickles. 


Similar canapes may be made 


from mixtures such as minced 
red and green peppers mixed 
with mayonnaise and seasoned 
with salt, pepper, and lemon 


juice; a layer of sardine paste 
covered with a paste of shredded 
crab meat, butter, and cream 
cheese seasoned with salt and 
pepper; chopped lobster meat 
mixed with cream and seasoned with salt, pepper, and 
lemon juice; deviled ham mixed with chopped hard- 
cooked egg and horse-radish; grated cheese and butter 
rubbed smooth and seasoned with salt and a little Cay- 
enne pepper. 





STUFFED CELERY 

Allow % pound American cheese to stand at room 
temperature until it becomes somewhat softened, then 
force through a sieve (grated cheese may be used or the 
cheese may be put through a food chopper). Add 2 table- 
spoons of fine chopped pimiento and blend with the 
cheese. Fill the centres of individual stalks of celery with 
this cheese mixture. Chill and serve. In place of pimiento, 
chopped olives, nuts, or dates may be used. 

CRACKERS AND TOAST FOR SOUP 

Ordinary saltines or wafers may be buttered slightly 
and browned in the oven. Not only does this crisp them 
but it changes their flavor. These may be served with 
soup or a salad. : 

Arrange soda crackers in a pan, brush over with 
melted butter, and sprinkle with grated cheese. Bake 
until cheese is melted. 

Croutons are made from loaf bread. Cut stale bread 
in one-third inch slices and remove crusts. Spread thinly 
with butter. Cut slices in one-third inch cubes, put in 
pan, and bake until delicately browned. 

Cheese sticks are made by cutting stale bread in long, 
narrow strips, spreading with butter and then with a 
thick coating of grated cheese, and baking in the oven 
until brown. 

CHEESE AND TOMATO CANAPES 
Butter 
3 tomatoes 


Pimiento (or sweet green 
pepper) 


Y% pound cheese 

Y% teaspoon salt 

\% teaspoon paprika 

12 rounds graham or white 
brea 


Allow the cheese to stand at room temperature for 
an hour to soften and then force through a sieve. Blend 
with the seasoning. Cut slices of bread one-third inch 
thick, shape with a biscuit cutter, and toast on one side. 
Butter the untoasted sides, place a slice of tomato on 
each, and sprinkle generously with the cheese mixture. 


cream. 


APPETIZING Foop ACCESSORIES 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


Place under the broiler or in a hot oven until the cheese 
is melted. Garnish with minced green pepper or pimiento. 
Serve immediately either as an appetizer, as an ac- 
companiment to salad, or with a cup of tea. 


MEAT, FISH, AND VEGETABLE SAUCES 


Sauces add variety to the diet and stimulate appetite 
by making foods more attractive in appearance and 
flavor. While fish, meat, and vegetables may be served 
with many different sauces they are nearly all variations 
of a few simple recipes, differing only in seasonings, and 
in the ingredients that are added. 

There are four of these foundation or master re- 
cipes: White sauce, Brown sauce, Veloute sauce, and 
Hollandaise sauce. We are giving here these four foun- 
dation recipes with suggestions as to their uses. 


WHITE SAUCE 


2 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons butter 
Y% teaspoon salt 


Dash of white pepper 
1 cup milk 


“Chicken a la king is a popular dish made with white sauce to which is added sweet 
Such dishes require a crisp accompaniment like celery and radishes 


Melt butter in saucepan, add flour, and rub smooth. 
Add milk gradually, stirring constantly, and continue 
cooking and stirring until thickened. Season with salt 
and pepper. Use for creamed and scalloped fish, meats, 
vegetables, or eggs. 

These proportions make a sauce of medium thickness. 
To vary it increase or decrease the flour and butter as 
desired. If this sauce is to be used with fish or meat the 
milk may be replaced by meat or fish stock obtained by 
boiling bones and trimmings in water to cover, or by 
adding water to the drippings in the pan where a very 
lean roast has been cooked. 

To plain white sauce may be added grated cheese, 
chopped pimiento, finely chopped parsley, or a hard cook- 
ed egg. Any of these variations will be pleasing used 
with vegetables or fish. 


BROWN SAUCE: 


Brown sauce is made with the same materials as 
white sauce except that meat stock is used. The general 
directions for cooking are the same. The fat (usually 
it is butter) is first put into the saucepan and allowed to 
brown; the browned butter gives a characteristic flavor. 
Then the flour is added and it, too, is browned before the 
stock and seasonings are added. Often half a small 
onion chopped, or a slice or two of carrot is browned in 
the butter before the flour is added. Or a little thyme, a 
sprig of parsley or mint, or a little Worcestershire sauce 
is used to lend flavor. 

If to brown sauce 2 tablespoons vinegar and 1 table- 
spoon chopped pickle are added we have what is known 
as Sauce Piquante. Or one may make Russian Sauce 
by adding 4 teaspoons heavy cream and 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice. 

VELOUTE SAUCE 
Y% teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 Dash of pepper 


tablespoons flour 
1 cup chicken or veal stock 
This sauce is made exactly as is white sauce. The 
real difference between the two is the use of chicken 
stock instead of milk. To this sauce may be added 1 
teaspoon lemon juice and a slightly beaten egg yolk. 
This variation is known as Sauce Allemande and is de- 


licious with chicken or ham patties, fish, meat loaf, or 
croquettes. 
HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 


¥% teaspoon salt 
Dash of ¢ayenne 


1 cup butter 
4 egg yolks 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Wash butter, if desired. Divide into three pieces of 
same size. Place one piece in top part of double boiler 
having the water in the lower part of the vessel just be- 
low boiling. Add the egg yolks and lemon juice and stir 
constantly. When butter is melted add second piece of 
butter and as mixture thickens add the third piece, stir- 
ring constantly while cooking. Cook only until thick 
Remove from hot water, add seasonings, and serve at 
once with cooked green vegetables (such as cauliflower, 
cabbage, broccoli, Brussel sprouts) or with fish. 


This recipe may be varied by adding 1 cup chopped, 
drained cucumber, or 4 to 8 tablespoons grated horse- 
radish and 2 tablespoons heavy cream. 

MINT SAUCE 


1 tablespoon powdered sugar 
Y% cup mint leaves 


Y% cup vinegar 


Dissolve sugar in vinegar. Pour 
this over the.minced mint leaves 
and set where it will keep warm 
but not hot. Allow it to infuse for 
half an hour. Serve with roast 
lamb. (If vinegar is very strong 
dilute with water). 

CIDER SAUCE 
3 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
2 cups ham liquor 
4 tablespoons cider 
Salt 
Pepper 


Melt butter, add flour, and rub 
smooth. Add ham liquor slowly, 
stirring constantly, and cook un- 
til thick. Bring to boiling point 
and add cider, and salt and pepper 
to taste. 

TARTAR SAUCE 
1 cup of mayonnaise 
1 teaspoon onion juice 


2 tablespoons finely chopped sour 
cucumber pickles 


dressing 


Make the mayonnaise with a 
little more mustard and _ more 
lemon juice or vinegar than usual. 
Add the onion juice and_ the 
pickles and set in refrigerator 
until needed. It should be quite 

This sauce is used with fried, broil- 








thick when served. 
ed, or baked fish. 
THOUSAND ISLAND DRESSING 
1 cup mayonnaise 
% cup chili sauce 
1 tablespoon pimiento 


1 tablespoon celery 
1 tablespoon green pepper 
% cup cream 

Mix the chili sauce and the finely chopped vege- 
tables in the mayonnaise. Just before serving add 
the cream beaten until stiff. Some cooks add half a 
chopped egg, a teaspoon of finely chopped onion, and 2 
tablespoons chopped pickle or relish. 


BECHAMEL SAUCE ° 
1 cup chicken stock 2 tablespoons flour 
1 slice onion Yo cup cream 


1 small carrot sprig of parsley 
Y small bay leaf 1% teaspoon salt 
6 peppercorns Dash of pepper 

2 tablespoons butter 


Cook onion, carrot, bay leaf, parsley, and peppet- 
corns in chicken stock for 20 minutes. Strain and 
measure. Add water if necessary to bring quantity uP 
to % cup. Melt butter in saucepan, add flour, and stir 
to a smooth paste. Gradually add chicken stock and 
cream, stirring constantly, and continue cooking and stit- 
ring until thickened. Add salt and pepper. Serve with 
croquettes, veal cutlets, meat patties, or fried chicken. 

BERRY SAUCE 

One method is simply to crush ripe berries in sufi- 
cient sugar to sweeten and let them stand for an hour 
before serving. Another method is to beat to a cream 
one tablespoon butter, add 114 cups powdered sugat 
gradually and work smooth. Add 1 egg white beaten 
stiff and just before serving combine with 2 cups mashed 
berries. Peaches and other soft fruits may be used in the 
same way. 

FRUIT SAUCES . 

To serve with puddings, ice creams, and other des- 
serts fruit sauces are quite desirable. Peaches, apricots, 
berries, cherries, plums, oranges, and raisins may all be 
used. 

APRICOT SAUCE 

Drain canned apricots from their syrup and rub 
through a sieve. Beat 34 cup heavy cream until sti, 
add 34 cup apricot pulp and sweeten to taste. 
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CANNING FRESH MEATS 


By: THE EDITOR 


FEW years ago canning meat in 

the home was not practicable and 
therefore was not a common practice. 
However, there was always the prob- 
lem of securing a steady supply of 
fresh meat other than chicken. To be 
sure, when a beef or hog was killed 
there was always an abundance, more 
in fact than could be used to advantage. 
Even with ice it could not be kept long 
enough to use it in a judicious manner. 
But with the manufacture of small 
steam pressure cookers at reasonable 
prices, the home canning of meat has 
developed to a point where asur- 
plus can be stored for use later. 


Not only do thousands of farm wom- 
en can some of the young roosters 
which they raise each season, but they 
make such products as roast chicken, 
Brunswick stew, and chicken a la king 
out of the culls from the flock. And 
when a calf or pig is killed, instead of 
feeling compelled to sell or give away 
the major part of the animal, it is con- 
verted into steaks, roasts, stews, barbe- 
cue, or chili, and canned for later use. 

There are some women who think 
they can successfully can meat only in 
tin cans. Others use only screw top or 
glass top jars, while just as many more 
feel satisfied only with the wide mouth 
jar with the self-sealing type of cap 
and lid, which seals by vacuum in the 
jar. All of these containers are quite 
satisfactory, when properly used. It is 
necessary, however, in our Southern 
climate, to use a steam pressure canner 
in order to insure the high temper- 
ature required to be perfectly sure the 
canned product will keep indefinitely. 


7 cans or jars used for canning 

should be washed clean in warm 
water, rinsed, and then immersed from 
10 to 15 minutes in boiling water. Then 
fill (within %inchof top) with meat 
and gravy. If meat is hot when placed in 
tin cans and the cans are filled with 
boiling gravy or other liquid, it is not 
necessary to exhaust the cans as the 
hot gravy will drive out the air. Ex- 
hausting is not necessary when glass 
jars are used. If screw top jars are 
used, put the top in place but do not 
screw down tight. For glass top jars, 
adjust the rubber and glass top, put 
the wire clamp over the top or scre 
the band in place, but in either case do 
not completely seal until after the pro- 
cessing has been completed. When jars 
are used which seal hermetically, adjust 
the metal cap, being sure that the seal- 
ing composition on the inside of the 
lid is not broken, and adjust the clamp 
or screw band in place before putting 
into the canner. 
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When glass jars are processed, the 
canner should not be heated high 
enough for the steam to “blow off” 
through the safety valve as that causes 
part of the liquid in the jar to be lost. 
The temperature, of course, should be 
high enough to sterilize the contents, 
which for meats is 250 degrees F., or 
equivalent to 15 pounds of steam pres- 
sure, which temperature must be main- 
tained from 40 to 90 minutes. At the 
end of the period of sterilization, do not 
let the steam escape from the canner, 
but turn out the fire or lift the canner 
from the stove and let it cool until the 
steam gauge registers zero. Then open 
the pet cock, unfasten the clamps, and 
lift out the jars, being careful to pro- 
tect them from a draft of cold air. 
Seal immediately by fastening the lid 
or pressing down the wire clamp (the 
self-sealing type of jar does not need 
any attention) and allow to cool. Tin 
cans should be taken from the canner 
and plunged immediately into cold wa- 
ter to stop the cooking. Just before the 
cans are cold remove them from the 
water and dry them off carefully before 
stacking them away. 


i ibe best way to prepare meats for 
canning is the way your family 
likes them served. 

Cook the meat as you would cook it 
for serving the family, shortening the 
time of cooking somewhat, and then 
can it. It is important to remember that 
the processing of the meat is for sterili- 
zation only. The flavor is developed by 
the method of cooking before the meat 
is canned. And do not forget to use a 
little sage, thyme, bay leaf, poultry 
seasoning, chili powder, or other sea- 
soning, according to the dish prepared. 

The condition of canned meat when 
opened should be carefully noted. In 
the case of tin cans, both ends should 
be flat or curved slightly inward. 
Neither end should bulge and all seams 
should be tight and clean, with no 
trace of leaks. Glass jars should be 
examined carefully to see that there is 
no leakage anywhere. The contents 
should appear sound, normal in color, 
and the liquid free from unusual cloudi- 
ness. The odor should be characteristic 
of the product. An “off” odor prob- 
ably indicates spoilage. The Bureau of 
Home Economics recommends that 
canned meats be boiled for 10 minutes 
before using. 

In the December issue of the paper 
we shall discuss making and canning 
of meat by-products such as sausage, 
head cheese, chili, scrapple, and gou- 
lash. We shall also publish a time 
table for processing meat products. 






























































Fried chicken and steaks are two of the many delicious things you can store in your 
own jars. Wide-mouth jars like these are easy to pack. 









O WIN a husband’s unswerving 

; po just take this tip—it 
comes straight from headquarters. 
Feed him coconut—coconut cake 
or coconut pie. He loves coconut— 


he craves it—wants it often—and 


here’s how we know.... 


Recently, our 


stopped men on the streets in lead- 
ing cities and asked them about 
their eating preferences. They found 
out that coconut is “‘up front” with 
the men. And—listen to this:— 


they found men are getting coconut 


investigators 


good things far oftener in the restau- 


rants than at home! 

With that “bee in your bonnet,” 
we know you'll make him a coco- 
nut cake or pie to-day. And when 
you do, remember this: The better 
the coconut, the harder he’ll fall. 
So use Baker’s. Either Baker’s Pre- 
mium Shred, which comes fresh 
and fragrant in a triple-sealed car- 
ton, or Baker’s Southern Style, a 
marvel of moist creaminess, for 
it’s packed in a tin! Baker’s Coco- 


nut is a product of General Foods. 


BAKER'S COCONUT 





FREE! New recipe booklet of 117 coconut treats! 






GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mark X for choice 


ca Please send me the new 40-page 
Coconut recipe book (free), 


I enclose 10c for a half-size can 
of Southern Style and booklet. 


P. F. 1-32 





Name 





Address 





City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 














NEW 
LOW 
PRICES } 


NS 


No matter where 

you live — city or 

country, now’s the 

time to secure one 

or more of these 

Nu-Type Aladdins 

at a big saving. Alad- 

dins, too, will continue 

to save year after year, 

and render a degree of serv- 

ice and satisfaction that cannot be 

measured in money. Aladdin light is 

superior in quality to either gas or 

electricity and far less in cost. There’s 

an Aladdin exactly suited for every 

home need and purpose in a wide 

variety of prices, colors and finishes. 
Provide yourself and family with 

Aladdins now—save the precious eye- 

sight of your children. Read, write or 

sew without eye strain. 


BEAUTIFUL SHADES 
in Glass and Parchment 
Nu-Type Aladdins and other mod- 
els may be equipped with Satin 
White Glass Shades or with one of 
several exquisitely decorated 
parchment shades in a wide selec- 

tion of designs and color. 


On All Other Aladdins 


Other models of Aladdins, as well as new de- 
signs in glass and parchment shades are avail- 
able at new low prices. Line includes table, 
vase, hanging, bracket and floor lamps in a 
wide variety of colors and finishes. Range of 


prices to suit all purses. 


GET YOURS Now! 


Nu-Type Aladdin 
Less Shade and Tripod 
$5.75 
Satin White Finish 
Also in beautiful pas- 
tel tints of green, old 
rose or peach at 

slightly more. 


BIG REDUCTION IN PRICES 





Positively the 
lowest price 
at which an 
mM Aladdin has 
ever been 
offered 



































TEN FEATURE? 


This Nu-Type Aladdin lights instantly, 
burns common kerosene (coal-oil), burns 
50 hours to a gallon, gives more and bet- 
ter light than 10 ordinary lamps, its light 
is white — like sunlight — is absolutely 
safe, odorless, smokeless, noiseless; re- 
quires no pumping or generating and is 
sosimple to operate that a child can run it. 








Your local Aladdin dealer will be glad to demonstrate to you. If you do not 


know who he is write us for name. 


Let us send you illustrated catalogue. 


The Mantle Lamp Company of America, Inc., 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL 





Save Money... 


GET YOUR MAGAZINES AT COST. You 
can save one-half by taking advantage of 
the following special magazine offer of The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
two years and YOUR CHOICE of any four 
of the magazines listed below. We have 
made special arrangements with other pub- 


lishers to offer you this amazing Magazine 
Big Magazines 


Bargain— 
72 Issues Only $] 


Your new or renewal two years’ subscriv- 
tion for The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Rurlaist is already checked. Just mark 
a cross opposite the other four (4) maga- 
zines you select and return the coupon be- 
low with only $1.00 and you will receive all 
five magazines. 


Renewal Subscriptions Will Be 


Extended 

9 I aiicccawccenedicn { Year 
( ) The Country Home.......... { Year 
( ) Everybody’s Poultry Magazine | Year 
( ) Gentlewoman Magazine ...... { Year 
ee | err ere 1 Year 
SD Be apbidaccsccaccs | Year 
( ) Ulustrated Mechanics ....... 1 Year 
€ } Peery GUNG ccc scccesces { Year 
( ) Woman’s World ............ ! Year 
(X) The Progressive Farmer-Rural- 

SUL waka euasdenasa0'6i.5 wae 2 Years 


Mail a Dollar Bill Today 
We Take the Risk 


Write your name plainly below—place 
coupon with one dollar bill in an envelope 
and Mail Today. 

The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


I enclose $1.00 for my selection of the 
above magazines. 


Name ....... aabeaew paceneauaee <heeamcandeevia : 








Enos CORN 


Instant relief and the en- 
tire corn safely removed 
in 2 days! These thin, 
soothing pads remove the 
cause; heal sore toes; pre- 
vent blisters. 100% safe. 
At drug and shoe stores. 


D‘ Scholls Zino-pads 
ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 











Size 8x 10inches 
or smatlier if desired. C 





Same price for full length 

or bust form, groups, land- 

scapes, pet animals, etc. 

orenlargements of any 

part of group picture. Safe 

return of original photo 

guarant . 

SEND NO MONEY 32 mail phote ‘ 

: we or snapshot ¥ 

(any size) and within a week you wil! receive % # : 
our beautiful life-like enlargement, guaran- fF 

eed fadeless. Pay postman 47c plus postage— se é 

or send 49c with order and we pay postage. fs see 

Big 16x20-inch enlargement sent OD. ise 

pag postage or send 80c and we pay postage. Take advantage of 
is amazing offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 

STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
908 West Lake Street, Dept. ((72-P, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Grew Hair One Inch 


Mr.W.E. Andrews, Franklin, Pa., writes: 


“| used 2 bottles of Japanese Oil and succeeded 
in growing hair one inch long on my bald spots.” 
JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic liniment, is used by 
thousands for baldness, falling hair, dandruff, and_scalp 
itch. $1.00 for large bottle at all druggists. FREE 
booklet, ‘‘Truth About the Hair’’—write 


NATIONAL REMEDY CO. 64 W. 45th St., New York 


New Sanitary 
Fe ather, Be 8 


In 19 years, our prices have never been so low 
—nor values so high—as today. We offer unusual bar- 
gains in new, sanitary feather beds, pillows and bulk 
feathers. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded, 
Send today for FREE price list, iMustrated in colors, 
American Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. N-31 Nashville, Tenn. 


DRESSES 27¢ Men’sShirts 30c 


Millinery 25c, Men’s 
Suits $7.20, Chiffon Hose 18c. Big Profits. Un- 
dersell Stores. Catalog Free. WHOLESALERS 
Dept. 118, 429 W. Superior, Chicago. 














of a bandbox. 
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WHAT TO WEAR THIS FALL 
By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


SN’T it a joy on one of these 

crisp fall days to meet a trim, 
well groomed woman dressed in a 
stylish yet becoming outfit? She 
looks as if she has just stepped out 
How does she man- 
age to look that way? First, her 
clothes look as if they belonged to- 
gether and were bought by a plan. 
Her brown felt hat with its perky 
ribbon bows is set at just the right 
angle, her sheer diagonal ribbed 
wool dress is of a conservative but 
new style, her dark beige hose 
look straight and secure, and her 


brown oxfords are just the shade 
to harmonize with her entire 
costume. A cocoa colored leather 
flower with glossy green leaves 


fastened on the front of her tailor- 
ed dress gives a note of interest 
to the two-tone brown outfit. 


According to the United States 
Department of Commerce, in 1931 
the women of the United States 
spent seven billion dollars on 
ready-to-wear clothes alone. As 
you look around you today, do 
you believe these women got their 
money’s worth in attractiveness 
of appearance? Do not many of 
them look as if they had made an 


unthinking grab at this bargain 
counter or that? 
To be really well dressed a 


woman has to make some plan so 
that her clothes will be harmonious 
and belong’ together. Judging 
from the appearance of the ma- 
jority of women, very few of them 
dress by a definite plan. They buy 


because the season is changing 
and they are restless; they buy 
because they are bored, or they 
buy because some: local store is 


selling new fall dresses for $2.88. 
It takes wisdom and self-control to 
buy real bargains. Women this 
winter have less than usual 
to spend on their clothes, yet 
they must make a good ap- 
pearance and therefore they 
must buy wisely. 


rest let’s talk for a lit- 
tle while about the new 
materials for fali and win- 
ter clothes. They are love- 
lier than ever in color 
and in weave. They are crin- 
kled, diagonal, ribbed, and 
some woolens are woven so 
that they look and feel like 
dull, soft veivet. The wool- 
ens are thinner and lighter 
but they are all warm look- 
ing in appearance. There 
are vertical ribs, diagonal 
ribs, ribs in all widths, so 
wide apart that they look 
ike corduroy ridges, or so 
close together that they give 


a gabardine effect. There 
are lacy wools which look 
like hand knit sweaters. 


Tweeds are good for dresses 
and for the new suits with 
three-quarter length swag- 
ger coats. Crinkled crepe is 
the big thing in silks. It is 
twice as crinkled and cor- 
rugated as last year. Some 


of it is shirred and is very 
effective in the new leg o’- 
mutton sleeves. There is a 


dull crepe satin for afternoon 
clothes and the dull velvets 
are very soft and thin, and 
some of them have a shirred 
effect in the weave. Most of 
the new materials are solid 


color but occasionally you will see 
a two-color or three-color diagonal] 
Or mixture that looks like tweed. 
Perhaps a black and gray striped 
wool jacket will be worn witha 
black skirt. 

There seems to be quite a choice 
in the fall colors. The new woolen 
materiais come in sober and practi- 
cal colors. Black is considered the 
smartest color, with a dark earth 
brown running a close’ second. 
Brunettes have many shades of red 
from which to choose; geranium, 
tomato, garnet, and _ beet - root. 
Greens are good; Bagdad green, a 
dark leaf green, or a moss bronze 
green. Two or three tones of the 
same color may be used in an outfit 
and green and brown are combined 
very effectively. Dark blue and gray 
which have long been considered 
oniy spring colors are being used. 


JERHAPS the reason there are 
not more realiy well 
well groomed women is because 
they are loath to acknowledge their 
defects. Once a woman will admit 
her shortcomings she is on the road 
to correcting them. After a woman 
stops and makes a self analysis she 
may realize that she is too large to 
wear the new broad shouldered fall 
dresses with puff sleeves. If she 
looks in the mirror in a very critical 
way, she may realize she can par- 
tially overcome the sallowness of 
her skin by wearing the right tone 
of green. 


dressed, 


Study your figure, your hair, your 
eyes, your coloring, and then choose 
your clothes and your colors both 
wisely and well. 
successfully you will be 
more comfortable, and 
cient. 


If you can do this 
happier, 
more eff- 
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6 ee is an old story retold to the 
editor on the drive back through 
the rain from the Richland Parish Folk 
School in Mangham, Louisiana, last 
July, by Mrs. John M. McBryde, exec- 
utive secretary of the Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Association of Loui- 
siana. 


[ O YOU know this whole project 

of the Folk School and the way 
those people—men, women, and _ chil- 
dren—listened as you pointed out to 
them such simple, practical ways of 
improving and beautifying the old 
farmhouse makes you thrill 


THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 
An Old Story 


ter to Jacob Riis from a friend in Den- 
mark bore one of the unfamiliar 
stamps. Upon writing back for an 
explanation and receiving the story of 
the new seal, Jacob Riis with his big 
heart and his sympathetic nature im- 
mediately felt that sick children in ev- 
ery country should receive the advan- 
tage of such a custom which was at the 
same time so beautiful and so practical. 
He therefore wrote a long and interest- 
ing account of the whole thing for the 
Outlook in 1906. Perhaps some of your 
older readers saw the article as I did. 
In fact I read it several times and 

wished that I could do 





with the feeling that after 


something about it. But like 





all, sentiment is not dead 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


everybody else I did noth- 





in the land. 

It reminds me somehow 
of the story of the Christ- 
mas seal and of how the 
flitting daydream of a pos- 
tal clerk in far-away Den- 











ing. Like everybody else, 
that is, except one person— 
Emily Bissell of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. She _ read 
the article and it struck a 
sympathetic chord in .her 











mark kindled a spark that 
has literally sent a glow 
around the world—one which you can 
see year by year make brighter and 
brighter the hope of eventually ridding 
the earth of the Great White Plague— 
the scourge, tuberculosis. 

In the city of Copenhagen nearly 
thirty years ago, an obscure postal 
clerk, Einar Holboell by name, was 
stamping the monotonous pile of 
Christmas mail that lay before him, 
but his mind was on some children he 
knew who were sick with tuberculosis 
rather than upon the job he was auto- 
matically doing. Suddenly the thought 
came to him that if everybody who put 
a stamp on those Christmas letters and 
packages would pay an extra penny for 
another stamp which could be designed 
with a bright Christmas message, the 
money from the sale of such a seal to 
be used to build a little tuberculosis 
hospital, his children friends might 
have a chance to get well. 


HE fleeting idea returned and took 

such hold on his imagination that 
he lay awake at night thinking out the 
details of how to make the dream come 
true. Talking of it first to one friend 
and then another, he finally gained the 
ear of the King and Queen of Den- 
mark and then his troubles were over. 
The plan so appealed to the royal pair 
that soon the first Christmas seal was 
a reality. Money enough was made to 
build the children’s hospital, and the 
custom of using the seal on all Christ- 
mas mail was at once adopted through- 
out Denmark. 

Just as America had been brought 
into the list of the world’s nations by a 
dream of adventure which appealed to 
a king and queen, so this Christmas 
seal dream soon came across the ocean 
and affected us in America too. A let- 


HO used a nail for a weapon, who 
an ox goad, who a jawbone, and 
who a piece of a millstone? 
; 2. What young man lost his temper 
man argument with four old friends? 
; 3. What four things are mentioned 
in Scripture as impossible for even a 
Wise man to understand ? 
_ 4. Who placed and removed an idol 
in and from the house of the Lord? 
5. What blind man’s last sight was 
of death and horror? 
6. Who cast lots for 12 months 
against a nation and what great festi- 
val is named after that lot? 








ees 


because she too was worry- 
ing over how to equip a lit- 
tle hospital for some children the local 
Red Cross was trying to cure of tuber- 
culosis. : 

— many disappointments Miss 
a Bissell gained the support of a 
big city editor, and through his codper- 
ation was able to launch her project. 
They realized $3,000 that first vear, a 
magnificent sum they thought, certain- 
ly enough to equip the little hospital 
and to give them courage to try again 
the next year—and the next. The Red 
Cross took it over as the means for 
financing their tuberculosis program on 
a nation-wide scale. Later it became 
the joint project of the two national 
agencies—the Red Cross and the Tu- 
berculosis Association—still bearing 
the insignia of the Red Cross. In 1919, 
if you remember, the seal contained 
both the Red Cross and the red double- 
barred cross. That was the transition 
year, since which time it has borne 
only the red double-barred cross of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the 
Red Cross having adopted the Roll 
Call as the method of collecting it; an- 
nual dollars. 





A PRETTY story, don’t you think? 
And as an evidence of the practical 
side Mrs. McBryde added the proceeds 
of the annual sale of seals as conducted 
at Christmas time by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, and the 2,048 
state and local associations and com- 
mittees which have grown up through- 
out the nation amounts to approximate- 
ly $5,000,000 a vear, or four cents each 
for every man, woman and child in 
America. So you see, it is no wonder 
that less than half as many people die 
from tuberculosis today as did 25 years 
ago when the little seal began its er- 
rand of mercy. 


Do You Know Your BIBLE? 


7. Who warns against the danger of 
endorsing other people’s notes ? 


8. What is called an heritage of the 
Lord and compared to arrows in the 
hand of a mighty man? 


9. Who lost two of his sons by fire 
but was not permitted to mourn their 
loss? 


10. Who was the first blacksmith ? 


Answers 
. Judge, 4:21: 3:31; 15:15; 9:53. 2. Job 
. 3 Prov. 30:19, 4. IT Chron, 33, S. II 
ings 25:7. 6. Esth. 3:7; 9:24-26. 7. Prov. 
11:15; 6:1-5. 8. Psa. 127. 9. Lev. 10. 10 
Gen, 4:22. 
(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 








Mottbers find Relief 
rom the Burden of Colds... 









WITH THE NEW VICKS PLAN FOR* 
BETTER CONTROL-OF-COLDS 


%& Vicks Plan was introduced last 

year, following development of 
Vicks Nose & Throat Drops — the 
new aid in preventing colds. This 
new formula is the ideal companion 
to Vicks VapoRub, the accepted 
modern way of treating colds. To- 
gether. with certain simple rules of 
health, these preparations form 
Vicks Plan for your better Control 
of Colds. : 


O most mothers, winter means 

just one cold after another in the 

family. Colds that bring worry 
and expense. Colds that keep their chil- 
dren out of school—and too often keep 
the grown-ups out of work. Happily now, 
there is a way of relief from much of this 
burden. , 











Last winter—in a nation-wide clinic and 
actual use in thousands of homes—the 
new Vicks Colds-Control Plan cut the 
number and duration of colds in half!— 
saved two-thirds of the time lost from 
school because of colds!—reduced the 
costs of colds more than half! 


and stimulate Nature’s functions in pre- 
venting or throwing off the infection 
that threatens. 


TO END A COLD SOONER—If a cold has 
developed, strikes without warning or 
slips by every precaution—as a cold 
sometimes will—vigorous measures are 
necessary. At bedtime, apply Vicks 
VapoRub—standby of mothers for two 
generations in treating the family’s colds. 
Its direct double action—continuing 
through the night—means quicker, surer 
relief. During the day—for added re- 
lief and comfort—use the convenient 
Vicks Nose Drops every few hours as 
needed. 


These tests are confirmed by the experi- 
ence of hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies all over the country. To follow Vicks 
Plan this winter—as fully explained in 
each Vicks package—should mean simi- 
lar savings in your home, too. 


HOW VICKS PLAN WORKS: 


TO PREVENT MANY COLDS~—Watch your- 
self and children after exposure to any 
condition apt to cause a cold. Then, at 
that first sign of nasal irritation or stuffi- 
ness, sniffle or sneeze—Nature’s usual 
warning that a cold is coming on—use 
Vicks Nose Drops at once! Especially 
designed for the nose and throat—where 
most colds start—they soothe irritation 


TRIAL OFFER: Your druggist has Vicks Vapo- 
Rub (now in white Stainless form, if you prefer). 
Also Vicks Nose Drops and the new Vicks Cough 
Drop, actually medicated with ingredients of 
VapoRub. If you wish to test these new products 
before buying and learn more about Vicks Plan for 
better Control-of-Colds, send 3c. in stamps to Vick 
Chemical Co., 322 Milton St., Greensboro, N. C, 


When Colds THREATEN ae) 
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a To many colds, 


[FOR BETTER CONTROL OF COLDS] 
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olemane 
RADIAAT 
HEATERS 


You can meet and beat the 
high cost of heating with Cole- 
man Radiant Heaters. No mat- 
ter where you live, you can enjoy 
healthful, cheery, penetrating gas 
heat... with these Coleman Heaters 
that make and burn their own gas. 
All this comfort and convenience 
for only 2¢ an hour! Easy to use... 
just like gas. Portable... you can 
carry and use them anywhere... in every 
room in the house. Use them, too, in store, 
shop, warerooms, office, storerooms ... 
any place where quick, efficient, dependable 
heat is needed. 

Coleman Radiant Heater No. 5A (shown 
at top) carries one of the highest recom- 
mendations of Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Equipped with Coleman Thermo Safety 
Generator and Gas Starter that lights in- 
stantly. It is handsome in appearance 
and a marvel in operating efficiency. 
Low in price. No finer heater made. 























Radiant Heater 
No. 15 


Amarvelouslit- 
tle heater with big 
heating capacity. 
Lights instantly... 
at the touch of a match 
... just like gas! No 
preheating, no waiting, no 
delay. Several large radiants 
produce a steady flow of 
clean, penetrating heat. It’s 
the ideal heater for quick, cozy 
heat in the living room, bed- 


room, bath room ... all over the 
house. Light and compact... easy to 
carry and use anywhere. One filling of 
fuel tank gives 7 to 9 hours’ heating ser- 
vice. Finished in bronze-brown baked 
enamel and non-tarnishing porcelain. 

Priced “in tune with the times”. 

















Carry and 
use them 
any- 

where. 













MAIL COUPON for Free descrip- 
tive literature, prices, etc., on 
Coleman Radiant Heaters. 





CMA ce) ALM Kee ce, 

The Coleman Lamp and Stove eueaaee 

Dept.PG26, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, II.; Philadelphia, Pa.; a 
Los Angeles, Oalif.; or Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me illustrated literature and 
prices on Coleman Radiant Heaters, i 


[ 2s. CRAP ROR PBT PoP ORR EERO Be Pe OR H-26 
OD ENN NERS ies) AN eee ee 














‘By? 
SALLY 
CARTER 
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“Be yourself”, but make that You 
Lovely as you can each day. 


Your own type has beauty true; 
Bring it out, that’s beauty’s way! 


BE YOURSELF! 


L AVE you ever dreamed dreams of 
being tall and dark and sophisti- 


cated looking, with long, sweeping 
lashes and slinl-y black earrings? And 
allowed yourself the earrings even 


though you felt they were not your 
type when you saw your fluffy blonde 
image reflected in your glass? 


Trying to look like someone else or 
like some other type is usually fatal to 
loveliness. You lose your own individ- 
uality and really gain no new charm 
to offset this loss! The truer way to 
realize your own _ potentialities of 
beauty is to study your own type, tone 
up or tone down your 
peculiarities (many 
women are attractive 
because of some _ ir- 
regular feature), bring 
out your best points 
and then “be yourself,” 
but always your love- 
liest self! 

There are literally 
millions of feminine 
types, and many a woman is so “differ- 
ent” that she fits into no type at all 

she’s “in a class by herself.” There 
was a time when this failure to stand- 
ardize would have prevented a wom- 
an’s being regarded as beautiful. Now- 
adays it may be her surest claim to 
beauty. Many an “ugly” woman is con- 
sidered attractive because she has made 
of her type a very unusual, sparkling 
personality. 


UPPOSE, for instance, that you 

are a woman whose beautiful snow- 
white hair is your most noticeable fea- 
ture. By dressing up to your hai 
by keeping your hair beautifully clean 
and waved and dressed by hold- 
ing yourself like a queen . . . by 
keeping your skin soft and smooth, 
even though it’s a bit wrinkled . . . by 
giving your type the most exquisite 
care you become a beautiful, 
distinguished woman instead of a “drab 
old lady.” 

Don’t use lipstick or eye make-up, but 
use the tiniest bit of rouge in faint 
pink. Don’t wear brown! Don’t wear 
unrelieved black unless your skin is 
fair. Select soft grays, blues, mauves, 
pinks, and lavender for your clothes— 
never hard, bright colors. If you wear 
glasses, don’t wear brimless hats (this 
applies to any type!). If your figure 
has imperfections make your clothes 
conceal these imperfections as much as 
possible. Don’t wear fluffy ruffles, but 
select youthful, yet dignified lines. 


If you are stout strive for long lines, 
stripes, small prints, surplice or pointed 
soft neck lines, small sleeves, clothes 
that fit but are not tight! If you are 
too thin use plaids, checks, larger prints, 
soft drapes, round, rather high neck 
lines, big sleeves, looser fitting gar- 
ments. 





These same clothes rules apply to the 
too thin or too fat of any age. If you 
are an overly stout young girl, you 
must wear more sedate colors than 
your slim sister, and no fluffy ruffles 
even if you would ordinarily be a fluffy 
ruffles type! Reduce and then you 
can be! , 

The woman just around the corner 
from Youth, or perhaps in middle age, 
has as many possibilities of beauty as 


ever before. It is said that the United 


States is the only nation that has ever 
considered Youth as the only “beauti- 
ful” time. 


Now we are beginning to 
realize that there is no 
reason for a woman’s 
slumping just when liv- 
ing should have taught 
her so many things that 
make real inner 
beauty shine forth—the 
beauty of the spirit. If 
she wants to make her 
“outside” beauty har- 
monize with this she 
will remain true to her “type.” 


her 


O IF you are no longer very young, 

“be your age” but be it beautifully. 
Don’t dress in “flapper” styles with 
sleeveless dresses, too low cut neck 
lines, too tight frocks or coats, but 
don’t go to the other extremes and 
dress like “somebody’s grandmother” 
even if you are one! Choose youthful 
lines. Choose youthful colors, soft ones, 
though, not harsh decided ones. Don't, 
oh please don’t, wear your hair like 
they did when you were a girl. Pres- 
ent day hair styles are very adaptable 
to folks around the corner from youth. 
Guard against the darkening and wrin- 
kling of your skin by using creams and 
lotions for cleansing, protecting, and 
nourishing, but don’t worry other lines 
into your face because of a few crow’s- 
feet or lines. They are a part of your 
badge of honor for living years brave- 
ly. And don’t dye your hair! Nature 
has a way of blending colors, and when 
she gives you gray hairs she colors 
your face to harmonize so that dyeing 
gives you a hard expression. Keep your 
figure lithe and young as youcan .. . 
and your heart, too. And when you’ve 
done all this, ask your son home from 
college or his Dad what he thinks of 
you, and see if that answer doesn’t 
bring a sparkle to your eyes and youth 
to your heart! 


ND here we've seemed to neglect 

the young type! There 2-e so 
many different types for a young girl 
to be that I have discussed them in a 
little leaflet which you may have free 
by writing your request to Sally Carter, 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist. Perhaps it will help you to 
find your own type, and give you sug- 
gestions for accentuating the charm 
of your type. 


SLEEP COMES 


when you ease the pain 




















“There! Now that painful old knee 
won't keep you awake!” 


“Til say it won't! Sloan’s ts a god- 
send in damp weather.” 


DAMP-DAY PAINS 


e e e 
— Stiff joints 
Damp weather won’t trouble you if 
you pat on Sloan’s. Because Sloan’s 
brings fresh blood to warm and ease 
the stiffness. Painful twitching stops. 
Joints feel young again. You sleep 
soundly. Always keep a fresh bottle 
of Sloan’s in the house. Only 35¢, 





SLOAN’S 


World Famous Liniment 
used by 133 Nations 











. muss or 


trouble or loss of time you can 
pimples, 
The daily 
application of this All-in-One Beau- 
tifier keeps the skin healthy 

by its cleansing and 


be rid of freckles, tan, 


and all facial blemishes. 


healing effects. For 
sale at drug and 
department 





MYSTERY. * 
LAMP =85 @i 3 
LIGHTS THE WHOLE HOUSE prs 


NEW kind of jamp now combines best features of gas, 
‘ electric and oil lighting. Burns cheapest fuel-air 
mixture. The amazing discovery of a famous Akron, 
Ohio inventor. Lights every room in the house, at less 
than one-tenth the cost of cheapest old-style lamps. 
No piping, wiring or installation whatever. Nothing 
under the sun equals it. 300 candle power of brilliant, 
ookt Neat uke ouahant. prevents eye 
strain. Simple, safe, easy to operate. 
Ideal for farms, small-town or sub- AG EN TS! 
Something really 
new! New prod- 








burban homes. Charmingly beauti- 
ful as well as amazingly useful. 
TEST IT 830 DAYS FREE! Send no money 


uct. New pl 
New chance for 8 


ow. Just your name and address for liberal 
satrouctary offer arn how you can ge an hour Se 
your lamp FREE of one penny cost. Write e to workers. 


f 
O.. 171 Lamp Write NOW! 








quick. AKRON LAMP 
idg., AKRON, OHIO. 


ASTHMA 


Smoke your way to QUICK RELIEF. So easy. Send 
today for FREE TRIAL package of 6 cigarettes, the 
popular form of Dr. J. H. Guild’s Green Mountain 
Asthma Compound. Smoke and inhale just as you 
would ordinary cigarettes. Pleasant smoke vapor 
quickly soothes and relieves Asthma—also catarrh. 
Standard remedy at all druggists. Originated in 1869 
by Dr. Guild, specialist in respiratory diseases. Cig@- 
rettes, 50 cents for 24. Powder form, 25 cents and 
$1.00. The J. H. Guild Co., Dept. MM-7. Rupert, Vt. 








Dr. Guild s Sintcuron 








BOYS! BOYS! 
Daily Use of 


Cuticura Soap 


Keeps Face and Hands 
Clear and Healthy 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 24B, Malden, Masa 
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LEARN HOW thousands of 
thrifty women are now cutting 
the cost of new rugs in HALF 
by sending their... 


OLD RUGS 


...direct to the great 
Outson Rua MILs. 
= WRITE for catalog 


that shows how we 
merge and reclaim 
this otherwise worth- 
less material—ster- 
ilize, bleach ,respin, 
redye and weave 
In a WEEK 
_ into luxuri- 
» ous, New 
Type,seam- 
‘ less, reversible 
rugsinany of 44 famous 
Oriental designs, two-tone 
O.R.Co. colors, or ovals. Sizes for all needs. 
Week’s Trial. We guarantee to satisfy or pay 
for materials. 58th year. We have no agents. 

We pay Express or FREIGHT 


---:OLSON RUG COQ," 


Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. G-62 
Gentlemen: Mail your latest Rug Book, FREE. 


Name. 
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take the terror 
out of winter. 


The coldest winter’s day has no 
terror for the woman who wears 
an Indera Figurfit Knit Slip. 

For she can depend upon Indera 
to keep cold out and warmth in. 
Indera does that because it is 
knitted by a special process. 

Knitted, too, so that it lies 
smooth and snug underneath your 
smartest dress. Indera can’t 
crawl up around your hips_or 
bunch between your knees. Nor 
can the shoulder straps fall down 
—they’re A-UPS, found only 
on Indera. 

Indera launders easily—no iron- 
ing necessary. . And the colors 
won’t fade or run. 

Ask your favorite store to show 
you Indera Slips in wool, wool 
and cotton, wool and rayon. For 
women, misses and children. At 
prices lower than ever for quality 
higher than ever. Send for free 
style folder No. 233 in colors. 


INDERA MILLS CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. Ce 


Stubborn Coughs 
Ended by Recipe, 
Mixed at Home 


Saves $2. No Cooking ! So Easy 


Here is the famous old recipe which mil- 
lions of housewives have found to be the most 
dependable means of breaking up stubborn 
coughs. It takes but a moment to prepare, and 
costs very little, but it positively has no equal 
tor quick, lasting relief. 

From any druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex. Pour this into a pint botttle and fill 
the bottle with granulated sugar syrup, made 
with 2 cups of sugar and one cup of water, 
Stirred a few moments until dissolved. No 
cooking needed—it’s so easy! Thus you make 
a full pint of better remedy than you could buy 
ready-made for three times the cost. It never 
spoils and children love its taste. 

_ This simple mixture soothes and heals the 
inflamed throat membranes with surprising 
ease. It loosens the germ-laden phlegm and 
eases chest soreness in a way that is really 
astonishing, 

inex is a highly concentrated 
of Norway Pine, the most reliable healing 
agent for severe coughs. It is guaranteed to 
give prompt relief or money refunded. 


40 M "19 
\ZN , 
e =) For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
= | every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
Sa 
_-_ Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed, Write for information, 
American Memorial Company 
Dept. B-10. 1489 Piedmont Ave.. Atlanta, Ga. 

















compound 








wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 





YOUTHFUL DESIGNS 


§ decsee pretty frock for slender figures, No. 7721, lends itself delightfully to a 
combination of materials—so popular this‘season—such as velvet and metal 
cloth, crepe and satin, or woolen with satin or velvet. The yoke is draped from 
right to left and finished with a smart bow at the neck. The shoulders are long, 
extending over the top of the arm where they meet the wrist length sleeve 
portions. The skirt is finished in simulated wrap effect. Designed in sizes 11, 
13, 15, 17, and 19 with corresponding bust measure 29, 31, 33, 35, and 37 inches. 
Size 15 requires 3% yards of 35-inch material, with 34 yard of contrasting mate- 

rial. If made of one material, 374 yards are required. 





The suspender dress, No. 7607, is a leading style 
and one that may be developed in a variety of mate- 
rials. It is especially popular for school wear. This 
“model has princess lines, with low placed fullness at 
the seams. The guimpe may be made with long or 
short sleeves. Light weight woolen, rough silk, ging- 
ham, or cotton tweed may be used, with pongee or 
batiste for the guimpe. De- 
signed in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 12 requires 
2% yards of 35-inch mate- 
rial for the dress and 1% 
yard for the guimpe if 
made with short sleeves. 


































77R1 


Neck facings shaped in 
the tront to form a long tab, 
plait fullness under the arm. 
and “cookie” shaped pock- 
ets comprise the outstand- 
ing features of this simple 
frock for a little girl, No. 
7730. There is also a choice 
of two sleeves. Designed in 
sizes 2,4, and 6 years. Size 
4 requires 2% yards of 29- 
inch material if made with 
long sleeves. 


Flannelette, cotton prints, 
or crepe are suggested for 



































rave 


this practical and popular sleeping garment for small 
children, No. 7271. It may be made with or without feet, 
and with short or long sleeves. The back is buttoned at 
the waist. The facings may be of contrasting material. 
Designed in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4,and 5 years. Size 3 requires 
234 yards of 27-inch material if made with long sleeves 
and feet. 


Cotton print with binding of featherstitched braid 
was used for the dainty frock for a tiny tot, No. 7729. 
shaped over the front are joined to plaited skirt sections. The 
in wrist length or short. Designed in sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Size 2 with long sleeves requires 134 yard of 35-inch material. 


Yoke portions, 
sleeves may be 
and 5 years. 














Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents each. For 
other patterns, send for Winter Book of Fashions containing designs for women, 
misses, and children. Price 15 cents. . 








The “Dancing 
Daffodils,” one of 
many beautiful 
and authentic 
Mountain Mist 
Quilt patterns. 












to make this 


beautiful new quilt. 
It’s bed-spread size, too. 


HIS new quilt, shown here for the 

first time, is generous in size like the 
real antique quilts that covered the whole 
bed. 


Only with the new Mountain Mist 
Quilting Cotton, now 81 x 96 inches, can 
you make your quilts full bedspread size 
—large enough to cover the whole bed— 
and still fill them with a one-piece batt, or 
you can easily cut it down for a smaller 
size quilt. 

It's easy to make your own “antique 
quilts.” Mountain Mist patterns are most 
complete. Everything is shown you— 
full size blocks, the colors, amount of 
material, number of pieces—even a design 
for the quilting. 


New Bed - Spread Size, 81 x 96 Inches 


Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton further simpli- 
fies quilt-making. ere is cotton already 
spread for you in one piece, 81 x 9%6 inches. 
Mountain Mist is fresh, clean, all new cotton, 
washed only with artesian water. Because of 
the Glazere, it handles like a piece of flannel. 
The fine, lacy web of the Glazene, unlike the 
ordinary stiff, hard finish, eliminates resistance 
to the quilter’s needle. Uniform in thickness. 
No lint. No pulling. No bunching. Your fin- 
ished quilt is smoother—the design shows off 
to best advantage. 


FREE Pattern With Each Roll 


Genuine Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton comes 
in a quilt-block wrapper which shows many 
authentic quilt designs in full color. On the 
inside of each wrapper is a complete Mountain 
Mist Pattern, ready to cut out or trace. Insist 
on the genuine by name. 

See how easy it is to make your own beauti- 
ful quilts. Send 20c (coins preferred) with 
coupon below for the Mountain Mist “Dancing 
Daffodils’? pattern shown above, and a catalog 
illustrating numerous other attractive quilt 
blocks. You must use the coupon below to 
obtain this pattern. The Stearrs & Foster 
Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


© 1932 The S. & F. Co. 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


QUILTING COTTON 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 3211-PF 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed is 20c (coins preferred) 
for the “Dancing Daffodils’? Mountain Mist 
Quilt Pattern, Design 24. This coupon must be 
sent with order, 

Name 








EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 











Killa COLD 


before it 
Takes Root! 


Get at it Quick —from 
the INSIDE! 


REAT acold quickly and 

treat it decisively! Don't 
depend on half-way measures. 
Half-way measures only lead 
to half-cured colds. 


Take a COLD remedy for a 
cold and not a remedy good 
for half a dozen things. Take 
a remedy that gets a cold 
from the znside,and not merely 
a surface treatment. 


4 EFFECTS! 


The wise thing to do is to take 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine as 
soon as you catch a cold. Grove’s 
Laxative Bromo Quinine is effective 
and reliable because it is specifically 
acold remedy and because 1t does the 
four things necessary to relieve acold. 

First, it opens the bowels. Second, 
it kills the cold germs in the system 
and reduces the fever. Third, it 
relieves the headache and that 
grippy feeling. Fourth, it tones the 
entire system and fortifies against 
further attack, 


SAFE! 


Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
safe to take! It contains no narcotics 
and. produces no 
bad after-effects. 
Taken promptly, it 
will usually expel 
a cold overnight. 
So in its use lies 
safety. Every drug 
store in America 
sells Grove's 
Laxative Bromo 
Quinine. Conven- 
ient, pocket-size 
box, cellophane- 
wrapped. Get it 
today. 















I Couldn’t 
Write a Better 
Prescription 


GROVES 


LAXATIVE 


ARR SAA RA BRAN LINO 








The prize winning 4-H club booth 











ee LETS FS RENT ORE 


at the Eastern Shore Fair. 


BETTER BEDROOMS IN VIRGINIA 
By NORA MILLER 


g hive 4-H club girl’s bedroom 
booth was awarded first prize in 
the 4-H educational exhibits at the 
Eastern Shore Agricultural Fair, 
Accomac County, Virginia, early 
this fall. 

This booth consisted of a_ bed- 
room furnished for one girl. A 
corner section, 12 by 20 feet, in the 
extension building was used as a 
room. Windows on the 20-foot wall 
and one end provided proper venti- 
lation for a bedroom. The other 20- 
foot side was enclosed by a rail 
only. The walls were finished with 
a colorful paper with a cream pa- 
per for the ceiling. The floor was 
stained a light brown and the wood- 
work painted ivory. Cream dotted 
scrim curtains were used at the 
windows over light brown shades. 
Homemade furniture and accesso- 
ries were used as much as practi- 
cable while the bed and chairs were 
borrowed from a local furniture 
store. 


The color scheme of the room 
was taken from the cretonne cover 
of the dressing table. This was a 
print on the blue green background. 
The design contained all the colors 
in the color wheel. Their repetition 
in good proportion made a color 
combination that was both cheerful 
and restful. 


HE dressing table was made by 

one of the club members from a 
frame and a mirror which was on 
hand. The mirror and a little bench 
with a caned seat were painted 
green. A make-up box was placed 
on the dressing table to replace a 
drawer. 


A homemade clothes press stood 
near the dressing table. This was 
equipped with a rod and shelves 
for storing clothes and such acces- 
sories as a laundry bag, shoe bag, 
and dress protectors. Some of these 
articles were made from feed bags. 
Cardboard hat stands were placed 
on one shelf. Suggestions for mak- 
ing doors or hanging curtains over 
the front of the clothes press were 
given. Space was left near this for 
bathing equipment. 

A two panel screen was used in 
front of the clothes press and bath- 
ing equipment. This screen was 
made from wallboard covered with 
shellacked wallpaper and _ tacked 
to a wooden frame. The dimensions 
of the panels were 2 feet by 5 feet 
with the panels six inches from the 
floor. The screen was very deco- 


rative with its floral design in many 
colors. 

Under the end window and by 
the screen was a bookcase de- 
signed to meet the needs of a girl’s 
room. It contained a section for 
magazines, portfolios, books of va- 
rying sizes, anl file boxes for un- 
bound bulletins. These files were 
made fromnarrow wood strips and 
cardboard, then covered on _ the 
front with wallpaper border carry- 
ing out the color scheme of the 
room. The bookcase was made and 
finished with ivory paint at a cost 
of 95 cents. There was also a sec- 
tion in the bookcase for the darn- 
ing box. A mat made trom burlap 
and rags darned in by a quilt de- 
sign was used on the bookcase. A 
bowl of flowers on this mat added 
a pleasing accent. 


A homemade study table stood 
near the bookcase. The book- 
ends on this were made from old 
automobile license plates covered 
with envelope linings. The waste 
basket was a= small vegetable 
hamper painted green. A_ small 
Windsor chair was used in con- 
nection with the table. 


A walnut colored metal bed with 
oval head and foot stood opposite 
the study section. A bedspread 
made by a club girl copying the 
double wedding ring quilt pattern 
was used on the bed. There was a 
night table on one side of the bed 
and an upholstered chair on the 
other. Two stools and a rocker 
were used to complete the furnish- 
ings in the room. 


Lights were provided for each 
furniture group by a wire with con- 
nections extending around the bot- 
tom of the walls. The lamp over 
the mirror gave good light for the 
dressing unit. 

Four oval rag rugs in harmoniz- 
ing colors were used on the floor. 
Two pictures completed the decora- 
tion. A copy of “The Spring Song” 
hung over the bed and a tinted 
landscape scene occupied the space 
over the desk. 

The simplicity, convenience, 
pleasing color combination, and in- 
expensive furnishings used in this 
exhibit were pointed out to the 
spectators by a committee of club 
girls. This exhibit represented the 
summary of the room improvement 
project carried by 39% club girls in 
Accomac County during the current 
year. 











New! Hastings’ 
Nursery Book 


Roses — Guaranteed to Bloom, e 
Fall Bulbs, Flowering Shrubs, a 

vergreens, Ornamentals, 
Fruits, Grapes, Berries — at 
the Lowest Prices ever. 


Everything Thar 
Grows 
Sensational New 
Roses — Souvenir, 
Golden Dawn, 
Olympiad, 

utumn, : 
McGredy’s Scarlet. 
Surely you want 


/ to know all about 
them. And our 























4 
and all bulbs will thrill you. 
Write for the new Nursery Plant- 
ing Guide. It’s Free! 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


Seedsmen — Nurserymen 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 











Instant Lighting 
-no generat- 
ing. Useit any- 
where...notube 
or cord. Self-heating... makes and burns its 
own gas. Economical to operate. Reduces 
ironing time one-third! Easy on clothes. Double 
point gives perfect results on backward or for- 
ward strokes. Tapered ironing edge slips into 
pleats, tucks and under buttons. New low 

prices now! 
FREE Illustrated Folder. Write today. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Desk PG15, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; or Toronto. Ontario, Canada. (I-16) 


Gani HEAT WITH 
HOME-MADE GAS 


: 
> ‘7, ONLY 114c PER HOUR 
6e = N_ amazing new way has been 
~ found to turn liquid fuel into 
®— instant heat. Now only a tea- 
= cup full of liquid will heat your 
™ home for hours except in sub-zero 
™ weather. This revolutionary invention 
















] 
AG ENTS * introduce to friends and neighbors. Posi- 


tively no selling required. Rush _your 
fend foe now pies. name and address at once for Free Offer, 


Full-time or spare- THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
time. Write quick. 1231 High Street, AKRON, OHIO 


AGENTS: $8 A DAY 


Everybody needs food. Our 
wonderful new plan gives 
customers better quality and 
lower prices. Men and wom- 
en Representatives wanted 
now. $8 a day and Free Ford 
Tudor Sedan to producers. 
No. experience or capital re- 
quired. 350 ZANOL Prod- 
ucts—all fast sellers. Pure 
Food Products, Toilet 













Preparations, Soups, ete. 
All needed in every home 
Big orders, Big profi's 


Steady repeat business 

Write Qiuck. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 

570 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Brand New 3x19" 
EWRITER 
REMINGTON / CS 


H eee by Rem 
fu rap " 
ington Co. Choice of Colors, 4 

Send No Money,!0 Day Trial : 

Send for new Mtonneee and aay pay plan—only $1.00 down, then 100 
s Coy, Bisa voraaine, in Standard ss refinished office = os 0 
se ree. rite for de js and spe> Oey ae Wy honree St. 


international Typewriter Exch., pent. 1165 cncas0 


























of each or more. The very new 
latest patterns for dresses, Our Bat 


quality. 
SEND NO MONEY F’, Po"s"tew 
970 plus a few 
cente delivery charge. 20 yard bundle 
$1.29 postage paid. money with ordete 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept. P-46, Tie Rela, Mass. 
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"THE SPINNING WHEEL” 
By JULIA KATHERINE EPPS 


HAT we are trying to do,” said 

Mrs. Cliff Page, genial mistress 
of the “Spinning Wheel,” in a recent 
interview, “is to provide as many ways 
as possible for the housewife to add to 
the family income.” 


To what extent this idea has been 
carried out can be appreciated only 
after a visit to this bit of rustic beauty, 
located on the southwestern edge of 
Aberdeen, in Moore County, North 
Carolina. 

“The Spinning Wheel” is located at 
the junction of two of the state’s prin- 
cipal hard-surfaced highways—Routes 
50 and 70. Solidly constructed of na- 
tive North Carolina pine logs hewn +t 
the square, and nestling against a back- 
ground of deep green foliage, this spa- 
cious and picturesque cabin attracts the 
attention of the passing motorist. Am- 
ple parking space adds its invitation to 
stop for closer inspection of the estab- 
lishment and the wide variety of things 
offered for sale on the inside. 


To one side of the walk one sees an 
old-fashioned spinning wheel, reminis- 
cent of Colonial days, which seems t 
blend in with the general surroundings. 
One can almost hear the whir of thx 
spindle as it turns the cotton into 
thread. 


NE day out of each week another 

sign is prominently displayed on 
the other side of the walk. This is on 
Wednesdays, the day the curb market 
holds forth in the spacious back room 
of the cabin. This curb market is in 
charge of Mrs. Ryals whose activities 
in thus aiding the farm women were 
described in a recent article in this 
paper. Here again we find this cap- 
able and lovable woman presiding over 
the many articles of farm produce 
brought in by the farm women and of 
fered for sale in the town. 3utter, 
eggs, jams, jellies, cakes, and fresh 
vegetables find a ready market, which 
means, in many cases, “making both 
ends meet” on many of the small farms 
of the county. It helps pay the gaso- 
line bill for the farm car and may be 
even the means of getting that long de- 
sired piece of cloth for a new dress 
that Martha has wanted for some time, 
but up to the day of the curb market 
she did not feel that she could possibly 
afford. 


There is still another sign located on 
the right wall of the door which tells 
us that we can expect to find North 
Carolina handmade pottery _ inside, 
along with other things of interest to 
the housewife. In all colors, in all 
shades, and in all shapes, we find here 
everything from the small vase for 
flowers to the large affairs for growing 
plants outside. 


At the door Mrs. Page’s cordial 





greeting awaits the visitor. You 
like her from the first words of greet- 
ing as she hastens to make you feel at 
home and her cheerfulness and enthusi- 
asm soon prove contagious and we find 
ourselves eagerly following her lead in 
and out among her treasures. Here are 
hooked rugs, quilts, spreads, all kinds 
of plain and fancy needlework, piled 
in profusion, but at the same time so 
arranged as to make possible an easy 
selection by the shopper of the things 
she wants. It is seldom that such an 
array of household necessities and 
trinkets are found gathered together 
under one roof as may be found here 
displayed. 


E stand in awe as Mrs. Page ex- 

hibits a beautiful specimen of 
hooked rug and we marvel at the dex- 
terity of the fingers that created the in- 
tricate design. Odds and ends gathered 
from here and there are put together to 
form a prized possession of some 
woman seeking ways to brighten up the 
world of her home. We hesitate to ask 
the price of such articles, but here it 
seems that Mrs. Page will turn mind 
reader for a second or two to astound 
us by quoting the price for which it 
could be had. 


The Spinning Wheel is a Woman’s 
Exchange, the members of which re- 
side in the four corners of the state. 
They send in their articles on which 
they, themselves, have set the value. 
Mrs. Page adds a small percentage to 
cover the operating costs, but she in- 
forms us that often when she is especi- 
ally anxious to make the sale for the 
member she will even forget this 
percentage in order that the price will 
be so attractive that it would be foolish 
to refuse it. We are told, too, that 
much of the work comes from the 
mountains, a section of the state long 
famed for its production of handmade 
rugs and just such other articles as 
we see piled about us. 


CAR stops outside, customers are 

coming toward the door, and ex- 
cusing herself fora moment. Mrs. Page 
hurries away to make her visitors feel 
at home and to display her wares. A 
few minutes later the sale is made and 
the records put in order, so that a few 
days from now the member will be 
delighted to receive her check and 
bless the day that She paid her dollar 
for membership in a club that means 
so much to her. 


Peeping from one of the front win- 
dows, we see the customer who has jus 
left turn and take a last long look at 
the scene of beauty, after which a hand 
camera clicks to record it as another 
souvenir of her trip through one of the 
beauty spots of the Southland. 





“The Spinning Wheel,” at once inviting and reminiscent of olden days. 
SS el 





GRANNY COMES 
$O THE RESCuE 






























I TELL You THAT Youve || AW, DADDY, HE SHOULDN'T BESO | Don'T worRy, 
GOT TO “— RID Or. ROVER IS JUST CROSS WITH JUNIOR - DEAR.ITHINK 
ln 1 CAN'T |[A PUPPY. HE’LL SO NERYOUS AND WORN IMAY BE 
IS INFERNAL || SOON GET OVE OUT ALL THE TIME. 
YAP PING ‘ a MAKING THAT ian 


NOISE. 





























AND I'D LIKE TO 
SUGGEST SOMETHING 































WHAT’S THIS ! 
GosH! — 
IT’S GOop. 





AND IT STARTS 
YOU OUTON 

THE FAMOUS 
30-DAY TEST. 

















OH! -I WONDER 
WHAT HE 15 
GOING TO "ey 











Don’r | 
YOU WORRY 





LOOK / HE’S HELPING JUNIOR 
BUILD AKENNEL FOR ROVER. 
THE THREE OF THEM ARE PALS 
Now. 








| AGIT, } 
——_ 











YES, MOTHER, THANKS 
|| TOYOU AND TO Wr 
| POSTUM. \ LA 
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week's supply free. 





—or send the coupon for a, 


Maybe you're one of those who cannot drink coffee without suf- 7 
fering. For coffee contains caffein—a drug that can disturb / 
rest, whip tired nerves and force you beyond the safe limits ,7 GENERAL FOODS, 
of your endurance. It can help to squander your reserve 4 
strength, and thus make you easy prey to irritability, ,~ doy “‘Come-back” Test of 
nervousness, sleeplessness and indigestion. It’s / 
easy to give up coffee. Postum, delicious and /” week's supply. 
cheering, will quickly take its place—and / 
Postum cannot harm. It contains no caffein /“ Name 
or other drug. Make the 30-day “Come- 
back” Test — see how much better you » 
feel. Get Postum from your grocer 7 


y 


74 City 


4 
Address 


PF. 11-32 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
want to make the 30- 


Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one 








State 





a 


Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live 
7, in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 























Here’s HOW I will 





MAKE MONEY FOR YOU! 





1 ST—by enabling you to profit- 
ably raise stock and poultry, 
thus adding to your cash; 


ND—by enabling you to rotate 
fields with crops one year, stock 
the next—thus increasing the fer- 
tility of your land; 


RD—by lasting long after ordi- 
nary fence has worn out. My 
skin is tough zinc, that fits me 
tight, to keep out rain and rust. 
My heart is pure open-hearth steel 
that makes me bull-strong, pig- 
tight and long-lasting. Let me 
show you.” 
Mr. A. Gulfsteel Fence 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 






























Gulf States Steel Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Please send me free fence booklet. 


Dept. B 


TODAY 





for FREE tome - 
“ONC 000* 2 _ _ _ az 























N° MATTER how many taxes are imposed on gasoline, 
oil and electricity, the Wind will always be Free, and 
the windmill will continue to be the cheapest source of power 
for pumping water. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor costs but little and will last for 
many, many years. The expense for upkeep is almost nothing. 
Half a gallon of oil will keep an 8-foot 
Aermotor fully oiled for a year or more, 
and because it is so completely oiled 
there is little or no expense for repairs. 

If you desire an Automatic Electric 
Water System there is nothing better 

than the Aermotor Electric Pumps. 

They have important features which 
yw cannot be had in any other electric 
Ax*: pumps. With their Two Strong Arms 
4 they lift the load Straight Up without 
=<" overhanging strains. Let us tell you 
? about them if you do not already know. 
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AERMOTOR CO. + 2500 Roosevelt Road + CHICAGO 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 











Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive 

Farmer-Ruralist advertisements 

RELIABLE. If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods tiie sub- 
scriber says: “I saw your advertisement 
in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within 30 days from 
date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any ore adver- 
tiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our ad- 
vertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers 
should personally investigate land be- 
fore purchasing; or advertising of 
stocks, bonds, and securities, because 
while we admit only those we believe 
reliable, we cannot guarantee either the 
value of or the returns from securities 
neither does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertisers who have become bankrupt. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


calomel ask for 


TRADE MARK REG. 














Next time you buy 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 


10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 





THE CROP 


By THE EDITORS 


| eee atid the widespread de- 
mand by Southern Senators, Con- 
gressman, and agricultural leaders that 
cotton production loans from the gov- 
ernment were as much entitled to len- 
iency in the repayment of the money 
thus borrowed as the wheat growers of 
the Middle West, who have been ac- 
corded a 75 per cent suspension in 1932 
crop payments, action has just been 
taken by the Crop Production Loan of- 
fice, at Washington to ease the burden 
here in the South too. 

Then plan as announced is to accept 
% Middling cotton at 9 cents per pound 
as security for loans made this year, or 
to cover unpaid balances of loans made 


prior to 1932. In some areas, Georgia 


among them, 9% cents will be allowed. 
Cotton grading better than Middling 
and running better than 7%-inch will 
carry a premium that will range all the 
way from half a cent in the case of 
Middling inch cotton to eight-tenths of 
a cent in the case of Middling 1 1-16. 
Cotton below Middling will carry a 
penalty ranging from a quarter of a 
cent up to a cent and a quarter. 

Those who avail themselves of the 
government's offer will be required to 
deliver their cotton either 
to Federal bonded ware- 
houses or to the coopera- 
tives. Where cotton is de- 
livered to Federal bonded 
warehouses it must be in- 
sured and the receipts de- 
livered to field agents of 
the loan office in Wash- 
ington. Those _ receipts 
must show sufficient cot- 
ton to fully cover any 
loan. Where cotton is 
turned over to the codp- 
eratives, they will take 
care of details. Such cotton as may 
be put up as collateral may be sold by 
the grower at any time before March 
1. After that date the Secretary of 
Agriculture will be authorized to sell 
at his discretion. 

The difference between what the 
government is willing to allow and 
current prices will run around $10 a 
bale. 





PEANUT AND PECAN 
PRODUCTION 


NDICATIONS are that peanut 

prices will be down and pecan prices 
up, according to the government re- 
ports. The 1932 peanut crop promises 
to reach 1,025.730,000 pounds compared 
with last year’s 1,083,110,000 and an 
average of 750,001,000 for the five 
years of 1924-28. September prices of 
peanuts were: Jumbos, best, 2% cents; 
bunch, best, 2 cents; runners, 134 cents; 
with poorer grades running lower. 
Compare this with 9.33 cents per pound 
in 1919 and 6.78 cents per pound in 
1923. 

The pecan crop is short and good 
quality nuts should bring a fair price. 
This year’s crop is expected to total 
51,175,000 pounds compared with 76,- 
700,000 pounds in 1931 and an average 
of 56755,000 pounds for the 1924-28 
five-year average. Well graded high 
quality varieties should bring good 
prices this fall. 





TOBACCO PRICES IMPROVE 
OBACCO prices have improved 
further over those quoted in our 

last issue. With proper organization, 

however, growers should be able to 
compel materially higher figures. The 
crop is not only very short but plant 








SITUATION 


and soil diseases are making tobacco 
production increasingly expensive—a 
fact that must be considered in connec- 
tion with future production and prices. 





WEATHER DAMAGE TO 
COTTON 


ECAUSE of the large quantities 
of cotton held on farms this year 
unprotected from the weather, millions 
of dollars’ worth of cotton will rot in 
the bale or deteriorate in quality. Losses 
from weather damage are almost en- 
tirely confined to cotton held on farms. 
Cotton is protected after it reaches 
commercial channels. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports results of exten- 
sive experiments made for the purpose 
of ascertaining how much bales of cot- 
ton lose in value when not properly 
protected. Here are some of the re- 
sults :— 

1. Bales of cotton placed flat on the 
ground with no covering and without 
further attention sustained weather 
damage of 273 pounds in each 500- 
pound bale. That is to say, 273 pounds 
in each bale were made to grade lower 
and bring a lower price. 

2. Bales placed on edge 
on the ground without 
further attention showed 
damage in 109 pounds per 
bale. 

3. Bales on edge and 
turned once a week had 
64.5 pounds damaged. 


4. On bales placed on 
end on the ground and not 
turned, 117 pounds were 
damaged. 

5. On bales placed on 
timbers off the ground and turned once 
a week, the damage was 19.5 pounds 

6. Bales placed on timbers and cov- 
ered with tarpaulin, without further 
attention, lost 10 pounds. 


os 


7. Bales stored in properly construct- 
ed warehouses lost only 4 pounds. 
“These tests were made at five rep- 
resentative points in the Cotton Belt,” 
says the Department. “In addition to 
protecting from weather damage, cot- 
ton stored in co6perative associations, 
Federal or state licensed and bonded 
warehouses provides an acceptable form 
of collateral for loans and low insur- 
ance rates. However, there are many 
farmers who wish to hold cotton this 
season for whom such warehouse facil- 
ities are not available. They should 
employ every safeguard against loss.” 





PEANUT ORGANIZATION 
NEEDS SUPPORT 
By P. H. DEHART, 

County Agent, Isle of Wight County, Va. 
HIS is announcing to the business 
men, bankers, doctors, and lawyers 

in the peanut belt of Virginia that an 
organization is forming for orderly 
marketing of peanuts with the hope of 
returning a living price to the growers. 


Now what does that mean to you? It 
means that your business will prosper 
as the result of the prosperity of the 
farmers. Your sympathy is always 
with the peanut grower, but when you 
are called upon to back up that sym- 
pathy with some actual work, the usual 
answer is, “I will think it over,” which 
means that you are unwilling to lend 
your support. All of the work done so 
far has been done by the peanut grow- 
ers, and they are almost ready to oper- 
ate. Are you planning to continue as 
in the past or are you planning to help? 
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{ HAT do you know about Madam 


Sow and her filling station ? 

You have seen suckling pigs all your 
life of course. But how well have you 
seen them? Are you a keen observer or 
just an ordinary person who has ob- 
jects pass before his eyes every day 
without learning much from them ? 

We are anxious to hear from readers 
who keep their eyes open for all kinds 
of unusual things on the farm. And so 
we are passing on to our readers the 
following declaration which has recent- 
ly stirred up a lot of controversy in 
one section of the South. = 

One observer writes in a local paper 
to say that a pig at birth selects a cer- 
tain one of its mother’s teats and uses 
this one teat until weaned; that if a 
litter of pigs is greater in number than 
the number of teats on the mother, the 
surplus will die. 

Then the argument started. Some 
agreed, some disagreed, but almost 
every farmer had an opinion one way 
or the other. Walter M. Redfearn, who 
these last five years supervised the 
work of taking care of 2,500 pigs far- 
rowed in 400 litters, makes this decla- 
ration :— 

“Tf a sow farrows more pigs then she 


HIGH HONORS FOR McKAY 
UR readers who enjoy and profit 
by the articles of our poultry 

editor, L. H. McKay, will join us in 
congratulating him upon the double 
honors that have recently come to him. 
For McKay is not only a successful 
poultryman, but a good all-round farm- 
er and farm leader. Hence he has just 
been elected president of the North 

Carolina Farmers’ Convention for the 

ensuing year and also president of the 

North Carolina Crop Improvement 

Association. 

And he is yet so young that we pre- 

dict yet greater achievements for him. 





A QUARTER’S WORTH OF 
POSTCARDS 


VOR 20 years our paper has been 
giving the advice, “Keep a quar- 
ter’s worth of postcards always on hand 
for ordering catalogs, price lists, bulle- 
tins, etc.” The recent increases in post- 
age are adding to the popularity of 
this advice. As the Laurinburg Ex- 
change says: “Three-cent letter post- 
age is restoring the one-cent postal 
card to a place of dignity and good 











standing. And come to think about it, 
it is surprising how much you can say 













—Photo by U. S. D. A. 


WHAT Do You KNow ABOUT 
PIGS? Please Tell Us 


has producing teats—some teats are 
barren and don’t give milk—these pigs 
will die unless bottle fed or transferred 
to a sow farrowed at the same time. 
And you can’t make this transfer after 
about the second day. The pigs won't 
stand for it. In the first few days of 
their lives the pigs pick out the filling 
station they prefer and they don't 
change from that time on. 


“Now another unusual thing I have 
observed. The pig that is biggest at 
birth may not be the biggest when he 
is weaned. Pigs when born weigh 
from 1% to 3 pounds or thereabouts. 
But the one that gets the most milk 
will—everything else being equal—be 
the biggest at weaning time. And the 
ones that have had the teats up near 
the front part of the mother will gen- 
erally be the biggest. Teats there give 
more milk. The fellows who haven't 
grown much during their suckling 
period are the ones who had stations 
down toward the rear.” 


Now is Mr. Redfearn right? Some 
authorities don’t agree with him. Who 
is right? We are not going to give the 
opinion of any college or experiment 
station or agricultural department ex- 
perts, but just wish to hear from every- 
day ‘dirt farmers” and hog men as to 
their experiences. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


on a regulation postal card, which 
Uncle Sam is still willing to deliver 
anywhere in the U. S. A. for 1 cent.” 





STATE FAIRS DID WELL 
OR a year of drouth and depres- 
sion, the state fairs of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
this year reflected credit on the agri- 
culture of these states. The fact that the 
fairs could do so well in a year like 
1392 gives faith in the far greater 
things they will achieve when condi- 
tions again become normal. 





A HINT FOR HOG MEN 

GRICULTURAL students in Cen- 

tral High School, Painter, Va., 
send us a photograph of their prize 
winning exhibit on swine sanitation and 
remind us of this experience of one 
farmer. Six litters of his pigs he raised 
on clean pasture where no other pigs 
had been allowed to run since the pas- 
ture crop was planted. At three months 
the pigs were uniform and _ thrifty, 
averaging about 80 pounds. Three other 
litters raised on ground previously used 
by hogs averaged less than 30 pounds 
per pig at the same age. These facts 
need no comment. 

















can a man be trusted ? 


YOU CAN’T trust a man’s 
judgment on the fine points of 
underwear. Cloth is cloth, and 
stitching is stitching to most 
men. But you can look at 
HANES Wonderwear — and 
look at others—and know 
HANES is the best value! 

You’d feel the fleecy fabric 
in your fingers, and know it 
would shut out shivers and 
shakes. You’d see-saw the 
seams between your hands, 
and know the stitching would 
stay... know it would always 
keep soft and smooth. 

And when you took HANES 
off the clothes-line, you’d 


HANES 
FIVE FAMOUS 
POINTS 


1 HANES Collarettes are cut 
to size. Can’t roll or 
pucker. Protect the chest, 
and let the top-shirt lie 
smooth. 


HANES Elastic Shoulders 
give with every movement. 
Service-doubling lap-seam. 
Comfortable. Strong. 


HANES Cuffs can’t pull off. 
Snug the wrist. Sleeves ex- 
act length, not uneven. 


HANES Closed Crotchstays 
closed, and can’t pinch. 


& Hanes Elastic Ankles 
never bunch or pucker un- 
der the socks. Both legs 
the same length. They’re 
mates. 


FOR MEN 
AND BOYS 








know something else! HANES 
is HANESPUN. The size you 
buy is the size you always 
have! No matter how many 
times it’s been in the tub, 
HANES won’t bind when a 
man bends or reaches. 

HANES is underwear that’s 
Wonderwear, selling at popu- 
lar prices! Perhaps you can 
buy other underwear for a 
little less. But before the win- 
ter is out, you'll probably be 
sorry for not getting HANES! 
If you don’t know a HANES 
dealer, please write P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





FOR EVERY 
SEASON 


WONDERWEAR 



















Lightning . 
Fast 
— Hard Hitting 


and Xpert Saves You Money 





































































The fast, hard hitting Xpert shell is as fine a 
load for bird and rabbit shooting as any man 
can want—and Xpert saves you money. 


It's a quality shell, of course, like Western 
Super-X and Field loads. Xpert gets what it 
goes after. 


You'll like this dependable shell. Reliable, be- 
cause of the balanced excellence of every 
factor. Clean, fast, uniform powder. Round, 
smooth, true-to-size shot. Fast, clean, non- 
corrosive primer that protects the gun bore 
from rust. Xpert, like other Western shells, 
1s loaded with the new, patented Seal-Tite 
composition wad. It is a big improvement over 
old type felt wads because it completely seals 
the bore against the thrust of the powder gases 
and does not take on moisture or give off 
moisture into the powder. ... Xpert shells 
are sold by dealers everywhere. Write for 
free descriptive leaflets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1145 Benton Street, East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. s 4 San Francisco, Cal, 
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Wan iixel (7a New Fall & Winter 
Fence 


Catalog 


NOW READY! 





—_ 
~? Bargin 


Book + 






Write for my Catalog and see 
how my Copper-Steel Fencing 
saves Half your fence money 
Direct From Jim Brown——Freight Paid 
That’s another real saving—no guess- 
ing at freight rates. I always pay 
freight. 24-hour service—quick deliv- 
ery. Over 200 styles Farm and Poultry 
Fences, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, 
Roofing, Paints, gner Chicks, Poultry 
Supplies, ete. pages — write for 
Catalog today. sim BROWN. 

THE enews FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 5517-B, Memphis. Tenn. 
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Take orders for SAVASOLE ‘‘plastic.”’ 
Resole shoes for as low as 9c a pair. 
No nails or tools necessary. Just an old 
knife. Spreads in two minutes, like but- 
ter on bread. Fills all cracks and breaks. 
Dries hard and smooth over night. Wears 
like leather. Tough, flexible, non-skid. 
Repairs tires, too. Write for FREE sam- 
ple on leather—NOW! Guaranteed. Agents 
to $6.00 per hour. No experience. Write 
LE CO., Dept. L-49, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 
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If you have an extra supply 

of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 






















FALL LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS 





HE winter feed- 

ing and care of 
livestock are the 
most important in- 
fluences in deter- 
mining the cost and 
profit in livestock 
production. 

The last of the 
feed crops for this 
winter’s feeding are 
now being harvest- 
ed and the time has 
already passed, ex- 
cept in the extreme 
South, for the seed- 
ing of crcps for late 
fall, winter, and 
early spring graz- 
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silage, which would 
mean that sweet po- 
tatoes must be very 
cheap to make the 
feeding of them eco- 
nomical. But still, 
if there is no other 
succulent feed avail- 
able, sweet potatoes 
will prove valuable 
because of their suc- 
culence and bulk. 


When corn is 
worth 75 cents a 
bushel, sweet pota- 
toes should be 
worth about 25 
cents a bushel, but 











ing. All that can 
be done in the way 
of providing feeds for the coming win- 
ter has been done, except to save the 
last of the crops already grown in the 
best possible condition. 

While care is, of course, important 
every day in the year, it is many times 
more important from December to 
March than at any other time. One 
serious defect in the winter care of 
livestock in the South is the failure to 
provide suitable and sufficient bedding. 
Where small grains are grown and 
threshed this problem is solved, but in 
many sections of the South the straws 
of small grains are not available and 
the bedding problem becomes a serious 
one. The importance of bedding for 
dairy cows and young growing animals 
that are housed during the winter can- 
not easily be exaggerated. November 
is the last month during which the 
weather is likely to be sufficiently dry 
to offer the best opportunity for pro- 
viding the needed supplies of dry bed- 
ding for the winter. 


It costs more to feed the livestock on 
harvested feeds and consequently the 
young growing animals and other dry 
stock are likely to be left in the fields 
and on pasture after there is insuffi- 
cient feed to keep them from losing 
flesh, much less to continue growth as 
during the summer months. It takes 
more feed and therefore costs more to 
put lost weight back on an animal than 
it would have taken to keep it there. 
3ut this is not the worst penalty which 
must be paid for allowing the young 
stock to get poor in the pastures be- 
fore beginning winter feeding. Thou- 
sands of young cattle die every year 
from stomach worms, lice, and other 
parasites, and from exposure or starva- 
tion, which would have been able to 
withstand the effects of these, or would 
not have been subjected to them af all, 
had they received suitable feeding and 
care before they become dead poor 
from a lack of them. 


Government reports have always 
shown heavier losses of livestock from 
exposure in the Southern States than 
in Northern States with a much more 
severe winter climate. Anyone familiar 
with the conditions knows that the 
word “exposure” should be changed to 
starvation,” as applied to these losses 
in the South. It is well known that 
heavily fed cattle, for instance, do bet- 
ter out in the open, exposed to much 
more severe weather than we have in 
the South, than when confined in barns 
or stables. But it does not follow that 
dairy cattle, young growing stock, and 
other thin animals kept on merely a 
maintenance ration do not require pro- 
tection from the mud and dampness of 
our open winters. Any dry house may 


He explains to the county agent how such fine gains have been made. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


be sufficient protection from cold, es- 
pecially for animals receiving liberal 
feeding, but protection from storms and 
mud is as much required and costs no 
more in the South than protection from 
storms and cold costs the stockmen in 
Northern climes. 


Many thousands of bushels of corn 
will be wasted this winter in feeding 
the hogs fattened for the home pork 
supplies and in carrying other hogs 
through the winter. It is a waste of 
corn to feed hogs corn alone. The hog 
must have its corn supplemented with 
some protein feed from an animal 
source. It must have this animal pro- 
tein in order to make economical 
growth and to save corn. A hog may 
make 100 pounds of gain in weight on 
460 pounds corn and 40 pounds of 
tankage but may require 600 or 700 
pounds of corn alone to make the same 
100 pounds of gain. Tankage, fish meal, 
and milk are the sources of animal 
protein most commonly available for 
feeding hogs on the farm. Milk, how- 
ever, should be used for human food, 
because there is not enough produced 
in the South to properly feed the people, 
much less spare any for the pigs. If 
one part each of tankage or fish meal 
and cottonseed meal to 10 parts 
of corn, by weight, are not used, 
then as the next best thing, but not 
enough, give the hogs one pound of 
cottonseed meal to every 10 pounds of 
corn consumed and furnish them either 
green grazing or some legume hay in 
small racks. Because tankage costs 
more per pound it is often regarded as 
too high priced. Ii it cost twice what 
it does it would still be cheaper than 
corn alone. 


POTATOES FOR COWS 
READER wants to know the 
value of sweet potatoes for feed- 
ing dairy cows 
Agricultural literature does not con- 
tain many data as to the feeding value 
of sweet potatoes for dairy cows. There 
are more data as to their feeding value 
for hogs. In hog feeding 3 to 3% 
bushels of sweet potoatoes is equal to 
one bushel of corn. When the hogs 
have no green grazing or other succu- 
lent feed, probably three bushels would 
be fully equal to one bushel of corn 
when fed with a part ration of corn. 
The same is probably true in feeding 
dairy cows; the sweet potatoes will 
have a higher feeding value when no 
silage, roots, or other juicy feed is 
used. In Florida, it was found that 
100 pounds of sweet potatoes equalled 
in feeding value 150 pounds of corn 


they will not take 
the place of all the 
corn or other simi- 
lar grains or concentrates in the ration 
of a dairy cow. They should rather be 
considered as succulent roughage to 
take the place of silage or the root 
crops generally used, such as mangels 
or turnips. 

A year like this, when sweet potatoes 
are cheap, any but the best quality are 
either very low in price or unsalable. 
Of course other feeds are also cheap, 
but succulent feeds, such as silage and 
roots, are really worth more than their 
analysis indicates if all other feeds are 
dry. It is therefore quite possible that 
the lewer half in quality of the surplus 
sweet potatoes, that are not salable ex- 
cept at very low prices, may this year 
be used to‘better advantage in feeding 
livestock, especially when they are the 
only succulent feed available. 


FEED FOR DAIRY COWS 
READER has the following feeds 
at the prices stated and asks us to 

suggest a mixture suitable for feeding 
cows that give three gallons of milk 
(about 25 pounds) per day. He says he 
wants something that will increase the 
flesh of a rather thin cow :— 
Per ton 
Soybean hay at 60c per 100 pounds.. $12 
Cottonseed hulls at 50c per 100 pounds 10 
Cottonseed meal at $1 per 100 pounds. 20 
Wheat shorts at $1 per 100 pounds.. 20 
Beet pulp at $1.35 per 100 pounds.... 27 


Corn (crushed ear corn and 
shucks) at 90c per 


2 


100 pounds...... 18 


Our first suggestion is that the cows 
be given all the soybean hay they will 
consume, which will probably be 20 
to 25 pounds per day. We would not 
use cottonseed hulls for roughage at 
$10 per ton when soybean hay can be 
had for $12 per ton. 

For the grain or concentrate mix- 
ture, we suggest 1 part-of cottonseed 
meal to 4 parts, by weight, of crushed 
sar corn, including shucks. Of such a 
mixture we suggest feeding, for a week 
or 10 days, one pound for every four 
pounds of milk produced and then 
slowly increasing it as long as the in- 
creased milk production will pay for 
the increased cost of the feed. 


Heavy milking cows will not increase 
in flesh or weight while in full flow of 
milk, but increasing the proportion of 
crushed corn and also increasing the 
quantity of the mixture in proportion 
to the milk produced will tend to the 
laying on of flesh. 


SWINE PRODUCTION 


|S Sh martohae? No. 236, Swine Produc- 
tion, by A. L. Shealy and W. J. 
Sheely, Florida Experiment Station, 
Gainesville, Florida, is recommended 
for those who wish to produce quality 
pork on a sound basis of economy. 
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THE ART OF CALF FEEDING 


By BEN KILGORE 


















. youngsters start eating grain. 





develop into 
There’s more 
That is reason 
feeding is one 


ALL calves usually 

into the best cows. 
time to tend to them. 
enough why fall calf 
of the most important jobs on the 
dairy farm. 

If you don’t believe calf raising is 
the work of an artist, visit a few dairy 
farms and look around. Too often, 
filthy, stunted, sickly calves are found 
and almost always in dirty pens. Talk 
about the exclusive use of black paint 
—it presents a picture devoid of hope! 

But, later in the same crisp Novem- 
ber afternoon, drop by another farm 
where a calf raiser uses many brilliant 
colors to paint a beautiful picture 
Clean, well bedded stalls house vigor- 
ous, growthy calves that are either 
kicking up their heels or, tired out, are 
contentedly chewing their cud. Every 


testimony is of perfect health. The 
future herd in the making! A real 
classic ! 

On most Southern farms, the 4-H 


club boy or the Future Farmer seems 
to me to fit most perfectly into this 
picture as the calf artist. He brings 
enthusiasm, scientific knowledge, and 
an eagerness to learn from those with 
greater practical experience. Calf 
raiser and farm partner promise great 
things for the farm and all concerned. 


Sprab we'll go to the maternity 
stalls to see the newest babies. For 
the third and final time that day they’re 
turned in to nurse their dams. If they’re 
under 48 hours old their dams’ udders 
are not milked afterwards. A _ little 
milk may be stripped from a tight 
quarter or so to relieve excessive pres- 
sure. Leaving the milk in the udder is 
good insurance against milk fever. 

The older calves are sorted by sizes 
and are quickly headed into stanchions. 
Those under a month old are getting 
whole milk, about a gallon a day. This 
milk, the calf feeder tells us, comes 
from the calf’s own mother or else 
always from the same cow. It is fed at 
the same temperature as when drawn 
from the cow and in as clean pails as is 
the milk for human use. This helps 
prevent scours. 

The older calves get skimmilk or 
skimmilk powder dissolved in warm 
water, about 1% to 2 gallons per day. 
The change from whole to skimmilk is 
made gradually. Skimmilk is fed 
calves until six to nine months old. 
Milk is fed first, then grain, to prevent 
the calves from sucking each others’ 
ears. The older calves also get a little 
silage with their grain. 

these 
Some- 
times as soon as a week to 10 days old. 


It's remarkable how soon 


A good calf ration is equal parts 
ground corn and cob meal (or cracked 
corn or sorghum grain), ground oats 
(or whole oats), and wheat bran. At 
six months of age, one pound of cotton- 
seed meal can be added to five or six 
pounds of this mixture. A good com- 
mercial calf feed is often used with 
splendid results. One per cent salt is 
put in the grain mixture and salt is 
also available for the calves to lick at 
will. 


The feeder is careful not to overfeed 
on milk or grain. The calves get only 
what they will clean up readily and 
eagerly. When grain is left over it is 
swept out of the troughs and the next 
grain feeding is cut down. 


OW for the most important job of 

all—the feed that stretches them 
out and extends the middles. The hay- 
racks are filled to overflowing with 
good clover, soybean, cowpea, lespe- 
deza, alfalfa, or other legume hays. 
Then the proud caretaker loosens the 
calves from the stanchions and fills the 
water troughs. Water with feed when- 
ever they want it makes better calves. 
Once a day watering makes them pot- 
bellied and ill shaped. 

“They've plenty to eat and grow on 
all right,” remarks the contented calf 
feeder as he trudges happily toward the 
house through the darkness. “And I’m 
ready for a good supper myself.” Sure- 
ly you feel you have watched a true 
artist at work with living pictures. 

It’s the regular routine. But it’s 
fascinating. The developing of these 
living farm animals brings out the best 
in the boy. Good calves are raised. A 
splendid, successful citizen is trained. 
The artist cannot paint well without 
affecting his own character. 


Fall Dairy Hints 


AISE only the best heifer calves. 

Cow population is too high for 
improved prices. “‘Fewer and better” 
should be our slogan. 


2. Cows bred in November will 
calve in August. Hold off those heifers 
you can for December and January 
breeding. They'll freshen after flies 


and hot weather. 

3. Start getting the herd bull ready 
for the heavy breeding season. Not too 
fat and not too thin. Just in good aver- 
age condition. It may be necessary to 
get an old bull thin to get needed 
service. 

4. Plenty of skimmilk makes good 
calves. Help solve the surplus problem 
by skimming your surplus and selling 
the cream at butterfat prices. Pigs 
grow faster and hens shell out more 
eggs when fed skimmilk. 














Here’s the Modern Way 


That’s Far Better 


Morton’s Sugar-Curing SMOKE- 
SALT is the modern meat salt 
which farmers are using for curing 
and smoking their meat. It makes 
the job easier—it does it quicker 
—it makes the cure safer. More 
than this —it gives a 
most tempting, deli- 
cious flavor to the 
meat and improves 
its keeping quality. 
Don’t butcher, cure 
or put up any meat 





until you send for 

our new FREE Book, 

“‘Meat Curing Made 

Easy,’’ — the most Ue lag box moist | 
helpful book ever pub- Xie ear conine,sa5i® 





lished for the farm 
family. It’s full of pic- 
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and half the work 


Saves half the time 


tures that show every step from start to finish in butchering and the 
easiest way to cure your meat. After you have fed and raised good hogs, 
it is false economy not to turn out the best quality of meat. This 
FREE Book tells exactly how to do it. 

Morton’s SMOKE-SALT saves you a lot of time and work. It does the whole job 
of salting, sugar-curing and smoking while the meat is in the cure. When this modern 
cure is finished, the entire job is done. No smoke house is needed—no time and bother 
watching the meat. This improved SMOKE-SALT isa safer cure. It strikes into the 
meat quicker—jit penetrates to the bone faster and gives extra protection 


against unfavorable weather conditions. 


Farm families by the thousands have used this modern method for the past 6 years 


“a 


(A because it saves so much time and work and brings to their table 













Better Flavored. This mod- 
ern way of curing meat gives 
it a flavor that is unequaled. 
Keeps Better. Less waste— 
less spoilage when you cure 
meat this modern, better way 


RADIO 


Listen to Morton’s Smoke 
Salt Songsters Every Satur- 
day Night. 


N 
W SM - Nashville —_— 
730 P.M -C.S. T. Se, 
LOTS OF FUN FOR 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


ee sean. £8 


meat that is superior in quality and flavor. 


Retail stores everywhere sell 
Be sure 
to use it this season. If your 
dealer does not have it, he can 
get it for you quickly if you 


Morton’s Smoke-Salt. 


ask him to. 


MAIL COUPON 


Get Our New Meat 
Curing Book FREE! 





| 
| 
| 





_ State 





Sse 
Morton Salt Co., 2201 Morton Bldg. (1) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your New FREE Book entitled 
“Meat Curing Made Easy.”’ 





and stamps 
WANTED 


ST YOURSELF! It pays! id 
J. D. Martin, Virginia, $200 fora 
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single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 

pew vot 500 for one silver dollar. 

% Adams $740 for a few 

Mas 34 I want all kinds of old coins, 

medals, bills and stamps. I pay big cash 
premiums, 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
particulars. It omy A mean much profit to 
you. Write today to 


Nu) MISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 


° PORT WOR 
* GLasprs tere Cad Reiaaeeent OE eo 




















P 
Our Agents Promise Nothing 
for Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farmers 
have been swindled by subscription agents 
on various publications who have made all 
kinds of promises as to premiums, etc., to 
be sent later on. The public should be on 
guard against all such misrepresentations. 

Our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist agents 
are instructed to promise nothing whatever 
for future delivery. This is a protection to 
our subscribers and also to honest agents. 
If any professed representative is found 
promising anything to be sent or given 
later, the fact should be reported to us. 
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Figure Fence Cost 





by the Year 


Ww 


VALUABLE 
FENCE 
BOOK 


Tells What Type of Fencing to 


Buy for Ever 
How to 


@ Here is the most valuable fence 
book ever offered to Southern 
farmers. It will be sent to you 
absolutely FREE. Your copy will 
be mailed the day the COUPON, 
filled in with your name and ad- 
dress, reaches us. It’s the latest 
and most complete fence building 
manual issued, and it may be the 
means of putting you back into 
the money-making class of modern 
farmers. It tells about every type 
of fencing used on Southern farms 
and how to erect the fence you 





y Purpose and 
Build It 


need. It is profusely illustrated. 
It gives full directions for esti- 
mating the amount of fencing re- 
quired for any farm, field or plot 
of ground. Also, it gives complete 
facts about the NEW COPPER- 
BEARING DIXISTEEL FENCE 
—the fence that affords many 
years of extra life and extra serv- 
ice without a penny of extra cost 
per rod. This new and better fence 
is made in the South to fit the 
needs of Southern farms. Mail 
the coupon today! 


(Please write very plainly) 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO., Dept. R-68, ATLANTA, GA. 





You’re paying for fences, why not own them? 











ALL WOOL 


W hea a merchant sells 

you a suit of clothes 
and represents it to be all 
wool, it must be all wool. 


Statements made by 
dealers or their clerks are 
the basis of your bargain- 
ing. It matters not whether 
the representations are 
made over the counter, by 
word of mouth, or in the 
printed advertisements. 
The seller’s responsibility 
is the same. Your rights 
are the same. 


Here is one great advan- 
tage of being familiar with 
the advertisements. Since 
you are entitled to take 
the advertiser at his word, 
spoken or written, he lays 
himself open to serious 
trouble if he makes false 
claims. He is directly re- 
sponsible to you and toa 
hundred or a _ thousand 
other people who buy on 
the strength of what he 
has published. 


You may notalways bea 
competent judge of quali- 
ties in buying. If you read 
and rely on the seller’s 
advertisements, you make 
him your guarantor. Im- 
plements and jewelry or 
what-not, it’s a wise poli- 
cy. It argues for consist- 
ent and observant adver- 
tisement reading. 


The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist 






men, too 


AND YOU MAKE EXTR 
MONEY, TOO! 


Be a trapper and get your share of the big profits 
in furs. It’s easy and it’s loads of fun. Your grand- 
father made extra money that way..Why don’t you? 

Taylor’s Big FREE TRAPPING BOOK explains 
all you need to know about trapping and the equip- 
ment you will need to turn a pastime into a business. 

Send today for Taylor’s Free Book, a catalogue 
of trapping supplies, which contains thousands of 
dollars worth of information about trapping. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


We Market Your Furs 
A ready market for your furs is supplied you by 
this great fur house which receives more American 
raw furs direct from trapping grounds than any other 
house in the world. 
Deal Direct With TAYLOR for Higher 
Fur Prices. Write— 


F. Cc. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


285 Fur Exchange Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 








Only $5°° 


Down fora 


3H. P. WITTE 


(Throttling Governor) 
EASY On Best 
TERMS EngineBuillt. 

LOWEST PRICES IN 20 YEARS 
Uses Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate or Natural Gas. 
Removable Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup Lubrication, 
Waterproof-Troubleproof Magneto. Easy starting device. 
Big surplus power withlowest fuel and oilexpense. Other 
sizes and styles, 114 to30H. P. Also 3 styles Saw Rigs. 

SHIPPED FROM KANSAS CITY or PITTSBURGH. 
FREE Write today for My Engine 
Book--No Obi ° 


- 211D Carson St WITTE 2358 Oakland Av. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, [7 [c}] [3 fe) 1.49 Kansas City, Mo. 


















THE YOUNG FOLKS 


THE GAMES WE PLAY 
N Y DEAR Young Folks:— 


In November, at least for you 
who go to schools having football 
teams, athletic enthusiasm will prob- 
bly reach its height. 
But basketball will 
be right behind to 
take its place, and 
track and baseball 
are but four months 
away. 

Have you ever 
wondered where 
all our games 
came from? In a 
little space I shall 
try to tell you 
something about 
each of them. Doubtless the oldest of 
all games are running and jumping, 
popular from the earliest times. No 
equipment was required and one or all 
could take part. St. Paul, having 
watched the games of the sport-loving 
Greeks, wrote: “Know ye not that 
they which run in a race run all but 
one obtaineth the prize. So run that 
ye may obtain.” 





The ‘‘marathon” got its name from 
the Greek victory over the Persians at 
Marathon in 490 B.C., the messenger 
bringing the good news to Athens dy- 
ing from exhaustion after gasping, 
“Rejoice, we conquer.” He had run 
over 24 miles. 

The parent game of our present day 
tennis is thought to have been played in 
Egypt and Persia long before the time 
of Christ. 

Football is about 2,000 years old and 
was very popular with the Greeks and 
Romans. It was first played in this 
country about 1860. The modern game 
really dates from the introduction of 
the forward pass in 1906. 

Baseball, our most popular sport, is 
distinctly an American game. The in- 
ventor was a high ranking officer in the 
United States Army. Abner Double- 
day had much to do with establishing 
the game. The location and distances 
between bases fixed by him in 1839 
have never been changed. In the early 
days 21 runs won the game! 

Basketball, which like football, has 
grown increasingly popular in the 
South, is another American invention, 
dating back to the 90's. Last of all, 
there’s golf (which I’m beginning to 
think is really the ideal farm boy’s 
game. If you want to know why, write 
me). It is thought to be of Dutch 
origin, the Dutch of club being “kolf.” 
We think of golf as being a Scotch 
game, but it did not originate there. It 
first became popular in Scotland in 
1457. Golf is spreading rapidly in 
America today. 


Yours for true sportsmen, 


GREEN SLEEVES 
By L. R. HARRILL 
OR this month’s recreation pro- 
gram we suggest a review of some 
of the previous programs ending the 
program with this folk game described 
below :— 

With the simplicity of figures, beau- 
tiful rhythm, and _ rollicking action, 
Green Sleeves is a favorite with all 
groups, both young and old. It is 
adaptable for either indoors or out- 
doors and for any size group. 

The game may begin with the grand 
march (for instructions refer to last 
month’s supplementary program) to 
and through the formation of “up cen- 


ter by twos.” At this point complete 
the circle ‘and divide the players into 
sets of fours, a’ facing in the same di- 
rection with the lady on the gentle- 
man’s right, with inside hands joined, 
Designate a head and rear couple in 
each set of fours. (Any number of 
sets of four may participate). 


After the warning signal, (the first 
figure) all couples skip forward, around 
the circle to the right, 16 counts. In 
this figure the body should be erect, 
the head thrown back, face lifted and 
hands joined swinging forward and 
back with the music. (For the second 
figure). Without pause, the players in 
sets of fours join hands (across, and 
sk!» eight counts, making a complete 
circle, drop hands, turn and join right 
hands, and skip eight counts in a cir- 
cle, coming hack to the original posi- 
tion. This completes the second part 
of the figure. (Third figure). With- 
out pause, the sets of fours drop hands 
and the head couple of each set with 
inside hands joined bend heads forward 
and skip backwards four counts under 
the joined hands of the back couple, 
which at the same time is skipping for- 
ward four counts. Without pause the 
head couple skips forward making an 
arch under which the back couple skips 
forward four counts. This completes 
the dance. It may be repeated as many 
times as desired. 

The figures for calling this dance are 
as follows :— 

1. Join hands and skip forward. 

2. Forward and back (repeat). 

3. Right hands around, 

4. Left hands around. 

5. Skip forward (Same as No. 1). 

There should be no pause between 
figures. The play must be continuous. 
Players should use a lively skip, keep- 
ing the rhythm at a lively pitch. The 
leader should study the record and 
become thoroughly familiar with each 
movement before attempting to direct 
the play. 

Editor’s Note: The record for Green 
Sleeves is Victor record No. 21619. 
Other suggestions for recreation in No- 
vember, including suggestions f the 
month’s club meeting, are contained in 
a mimeographed sheet which may be 
secured by sending a 3-cent stamp to 
Young People’s Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist. 


BUILDING FOR CHRISTMAS 


HIS sturdy little 
with the table described in the 
October issue. If you have both 
a little brother and a little sister 
then you might well make a chair 
for each. Build it as light as possi- 


chair goes 








—Courtesy Nat. Com. on Wood Utilization 


ble without destroying its sturdi- 
ness. When finished, paint of 
enamel it to match the table. 

The back legs (A) are 20 inches 
high, the front legs (B) 8 inches, 
of 1% inch or 1x2 inch material. 
The seat (F) (11x12 inches) and 
the back (G) which is 714x11 inches 
should be made of material one- 
half inch thick or less. For rails 
(D, E, and C) use material of 
smaller dimensions than that for 
the legs. 


— 
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BUSINESS man who listened to 
much grumbling on the part of 
his employees conceived the idea of a 
morning assembly of his helpers as a 
“Grumble Hour,” at which every em- 
ployee should do his grumbling for the 
whole day, and then go throughout the 
remainder of the day to happy, hopeful, 
helpful work. I do not know how the 
experiment came out, but my guess 1s 
that a few sessions of the “Gloom 
Council” would shame the employees 
out of a constant attitude of complaint. 
That is about the situation with 
* Americans, generally, today. Wher- 
ever we gather, or for what purpose 
we assemble, we proceed to darken the 
hue of the gloom blanket which we 
insist upon wearing. 
17 
There are many things which are not 
wrang with God and men which we 
pass over. As someone has said, “The 
fretility of our souls makes us forget 
the fertility of our soil.””’ As Thanks- 
giving Day approaches, it is well to 
look over the ledger and see what God 
and man have been doing for us during 
this depression. 


I thank God and man that many 
dire and disastrous disease scourges 
are now diminishing. Rarely do we 
see a pock-marked face. The scientist 
working in his laboratory is routing 
many hostile germs. A few remain yet 
to be discovered and conquered. Tu- 
berculosis and cancer will be abated as 
soon as scientists learn a little more, 
and people learn better how to eat, 
sleep, and play. Last week I saw a little 
boy in a coma sleep due to spasms. 
The physician took some serum from 
his spinal column, analyzed it, discov- 
ered some deadly germs, and rendered 
them harmless within four days. The 
little lad is apparently recovering 100 


per cent. 
1a 


I thank God and man for the daily com- 
forts of our home. I cannot know how 
many workers have been sacrificed in 
order that you and I may have physical 


SEE a lot of ads in this paper but I 

don’t see how I’m goin’ to tell all I 
see in no more room than this. If the 
editor of this paper thinks my writin’ 
ain’t good enough 
to give me no 
more room. than 
this he ought to 
say so and I'll 
quit. I know he’s 
a smart man but 
I ain’t no small 
potato myself 
when it comes to 
writin’ pieces. 

It looks to me 
like the poultry 
editor of this pa- 
: per is goin’ to lose 
his little red hen. That ain't in the 
ads. [ just seen that over there. First 
thing you know that coon will have 
her. Too late for “Black Leaf 40” 
then. Looks like a smart man like him 
would build him a chicken house. 











BIL". CASPER 


I see a lot of fine ads back in the 
Paper again I ain’t seen in a long time. 
There’s them Ball-Band boots and 
Shoes. Don’t they look fine? And 
Bromo quinine! I’d plumb forgot about 
it. T’ll have to get me some to have on 
hand in case Marthy gets a cold. And 
Stark! He’s still after men to sell his 








THANK GOD AND MAN 
By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


and mental and spiritual well-being. I 
take off my hat to the regal men and 
women who live on the land and carry 
on in the face of diminishing returns. 
They are a royal company, and I take 
off my hat to them. “Hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’ are as neces- 
sary as architects and builders, singers 
or poets. If America forgets to pro- 
tect the producers of her food, God will 
forget America. The few men and cor- 
porations who have heaped up in vast 
piles the earnings of the toilers have 
enriched themselves at the peril of the 
country which good naturedly has al- 
lowed them to pilfer. I thank God the 
people are waking up. 


1g 

I thank God and man that the bitter- 
ness and acrimony that attended differ- 
ences in religious creed are passing 
away. Intelligence, knowledge, and 
sympathy are taking the place of aloof- 
ness and cocksureness. I pray that we 
may never be devilish enough again to 
hurt each other for God’s sake. I be- 
lieve so thoroughly in the value of my 
own religious faith that I want every 
man to have the value of his own. 

Dr. Will Mayo said recently in my 
city: “The religion which inspires 
people to love and serve each other 
leaves no desire or energy to quarrel 
with each other over minor differ- 


ences.” 
19749 


I thank God and man for the cour- 
ageous people all about me who will 
not give in, or give up. They are the 
true “light of the world.” 


I thank God and man for every at- 
tempt to heal the open sores of war 
and racial hatred; for everyone who 
tries to leave the world better than he 
found it; for those who smile when the 
impulses to smile are meager; for 
those who believe in God and Good, 
and try to exalt in humble daily walk 
the spiritual life principles in Jesus 
Christ. 

How many, many good things God 
and man have done for us. 


BILL CASPER READS THE ADS 


fruit trees. Some seems to make good 
money at that. 

And there’s Coleman’s fine stoves, 
and Sloan’s Liniment, and Aladin’s 
lamp. Whew! Don’t you wish it was 
like the sure enough Aladin’s lamp and 
you could get what you wished for ev- 
erytime you rubbed it. I sure could do 
some big wishin’ if I had one. 


And the man with the five points. I 
sure am glad to see him back again be- 
fore cold weather. 


But just you wait till you see what I 
see in this paper. Have you seen that 
coconut pie? Or is ita cake? What- 
ever it is it just looks like I could stuff 
my mouth full of it and have room for 
more. 


I seen another ad in this paper though 
that has got me good and hungry. It’s 
a little one but it’s done got me in the 
notion to kill a hog the very next frosty 
mornin’ we get. And I’m a writin’ to- 
day for his book about sausage. I want 
to try out that fine seasonin’ he writes 
about. 

Shucks ! I done used up all my room 
here before I really got warmed up to 
write. I could write you a good piece 
if I just had somewhere to put it. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER 
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WINCHESTER 


ADE MARK 





BE READY 
WHEN THE 
GREAT DAYS 





Great Guns and Ammunition 


D2 shells really make a difference? Every farmer knows they do. Winchester Repeaters, 

for instance, are known for their unfailing reliability. It is scarcely a coincidence 
that they are chosen so consistently by the country’s foremost shooters and have been 
used by the winners of the Grand American three times in the last four years. And 
there are other outstanding Winchester shells for other —_ Winchester Lacquered 


Leader is the finest shotshell made. Speed-Loads stan 


supreme for the difficult long- 


range wing shots while the Ranger is a shell that cuts your shooting costs without cut- 


ting your enjoyment. 


As for repeating shotguns experienced shooters know that there is no acceptable sub- 
stitute for Winchester Model 97 in.the hammer guns nor for that perfect hammerless 
repeater, Winchester Model 12. Winchester double barrel guns hold similar place. 
Winchester equipped means not simply “ready to shoot” but ready to shoot your best. 








Put new power into your flashlight now with Winchester Super Seal 
batteries— brilliant light—longer life. Insist on the name Super Seal 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 














FRE Complete market infor- 
mation — regular postings 


whenever the market takes a turn. Also 


Guaranteed Price Lists, Shipping Tags, Fur 
Market Reports, without any cost to you what- 
ever. WRITE TODAY TO 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc., 
333 Seventh Ave., Dept. 25, New York, N.. Y- 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALO 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Dicciacs 
594 Lyell Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TRAPPERS 


Ship us ALL your FURS. 

meee gradings and top 
arket prices. 

Complete Furrier Service 












8 VICTOR FUR 


Dept. 17 ST. LOUIS, MO.. 
CELEBRATE 











Our Free Booklet 


of fire. "9 ities featuring mirth-makers 
for the one one we big week of celebration. WE 
PREPAY fire-works to your doo: rder your cata- 
log re a from the old my as House of Brazel. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG.CO., 1902 Apple St., Cin’ti, O. 








BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Weise for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1668 
4748 Lester St.. Richmend, Va. o> 


cir-s Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Stsistmes Seals. Sell 
for 10¢ a set. nen sold send u d keep $2.00. 
No work—Just Fun. We Tru ou, 

St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 246-P.S.R., Brooklyn,N.¥. 











tisers. 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
Then write for their catalogs. 

















Our cAdvertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progres- 

sive Farmer-Ruralist adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If in writ- 
ing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within 30 days from date of 
order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one ad- 
vertiser), if such loss results from 
any fraudulent misrepresentation 
in our advertising columns. We 
cannot try to adjust trifling dis- 
putes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guaranee cover 
advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investi- 
gate land before purchasing; or 
advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable, we 
cannot guarantee either the value 
of or the returns from securities; 
neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bank- 
rupt. 


Progessicfimm 














No matter what kind of shooting you 
need or like to do on the farm—there’s 
a Peters shell or cartridge for your 
purpose. For vermin of all kinds— 
furred or feathered—for stock killing, 
for hunting, or for target shooting— 
Peters serves you faithfully. 

Whether you use Peters in shotgun, 
rifle or pistol, you just know it’s right 
—that it will perform consistently. The 
effectiveness of Peters Ammunition is 
constantly tested and verified by amaz- 
ing “Sparkography” —the exclusive 
Peters method of testing accuracy. The 





booklet, “From Trigger to Target,” 
teils a remarkably interesting story of 
this method. Ask for a free copy. 


If you want to make money from 
game, fill in and mail coupon below. 
It will bring you a wonderfully inter- 
esting booklet, ‘“‘How to Raise Game 
for Profit,” that by word and picture 
shows you exactly how to get another 
profitable “‘crop” from your land. Don’t 
fail to send for it. It’s free. 


National Peters Week—October 31 to November 5 
SPECIAL DISPLAYS BY LEADING 






DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


AMMUNITION 
SEND FOR THis BOOK | 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. K-35, 
KINGS MILLS, OHIO. 
Please send me a copy of your free booklet, ‘‘How to Ralse Game for Profi 


LERS 
























teeding 
Conkeys! 






from your flock. 





Vv 
all your feeds 
with Conkeys 





MG ar 


Conkeys Y-O isa 


yeast and cod liver 


poe . ita- | THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
of —rich in Vite Mills: Cleveland, O.; Toledo,'O.: Nebraska City, Nebr: Dallas, Tex. 


Write for prices. [Coakers Gecco Egg Mash with Y-O ts unexcelled for producing lots 0! 
large, strong-shelled eggs, and is the feed to use for a complete mash. 


mins A, B and D. 








A Safe Way 


(onkeys 


“Sensible Plan” 
Cuts Feed Costs 


4 


ea F 


to Use Home Grown Grain 





BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


N THE advertisement just across 

the alley from this item is a coupon. 
Just for the asking this coupon offers 
one of the most interesting booklets 
we've seen—‘“How to Raise Game for 
Profit.” Our exper.ence in the game 
husiness has been limited to finding one 
30b White nest just before hatching 
was completed. How those little ras- 
cals did run after us when we had pet- 
ted them awhile! Perhaps it’s well 
we didn’t have one of the books offered 
by the Peters Cartridge Co. If we had, 
those birds certainly would have been 
taken home with us. We've found 
plenty to interest us in our copy of 
this book. And just think, any farm 
boy, man, woman, or child can have 
one of them without cost. 

x ok x 


Whew! These mornings are getting 
frosty. And with it all we believe the 
squealing of the pigs gets a little more 
shrill. Or perhaps we are thinking 
more about fresh backbone and spare 
ribs and everything good. They just 
belong with frosty mornings, don’t 
they? And who is there that isn’t get- 
ting hungry for some of that fine sau- 
sage we're always so eager to get 
when the killing job has been finished ? 


And who is there who can season it to 
perfection better than the folks at 
home? We were reminded: of that 
when we ran across the advertisement 
of the A. C. Legg Packing Co., in this 
issue. They make a ready mixed sea- 
soning designed to combine in right 
proportions the fine flavors so well 
biended into their sausage by the old 
plantation masters. You will notice 
they offer a free booklet, “A Guide to 
Better Sausage Making and Meat Cur- 
ing.” It’s really worth writing and 


asking for. 
* * * 


The man on the tractor will be rid- 
ing on cushions of air if the revolu- 
tionarv work of the Firestone Tire 
Co. succeeds to the extent promised by 
rigorous. tests recently completed. 
Farmers whose fields lie alongside pav- 
ed highways will certainly welcome the 
innovation as will highway authorities 
who object to the gouging habits of 
common tractor lugs. The innovation 
consists of equipping farm tractors 
with a special new, low-pressure tire. 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounce that the idea is meeting with 
favor on the part of implement manu- 
facturers and dealers. 


THE JUSTICE OF OLD AGE INSURANCE 
By: NORMAN THOMAS 


[For our September issue we had letters from the Republican and Demo- 


cratic Presidential candidates. 


think all parties should give attention. 


LD age pensions—or, perhaps bet- 
ter, old age assistance—is only 
one part of a program of social justice 
which we socialists would enact. That 
program would cover unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
which already exists in most states, life 
insurance, and health insurance. These 
should all be operated by public agen- 
cies to eliminate the great private profit 
now taken by private insurance com- 
panies. 
Different principles apply to differ- 


We now present herewith a message from the 
Socialist nominee about another vital subject—old age insurance 


to which we 
Following is Mr. Thomas's letter.] 





themselves approaching old age with- 
out any resources of their own or their 
children’s to help them, should be a 
charge on society as a matter of jus- 
tice, not charity. A decent man takes 
care of his horse in its old age. Most 
states pension public officials—judges 
and the like. But the only recognition 
of the claim of the veteran worker upon 
society is the right to go to the poor- 
house. Poorhouse relief is needlessly 
cruel and needlessly expensive to so- 
ciety. Hence socialists advocate old 


= 





Conkeys know that this year thousands of poultrymen will feel compelled 
to use home grown grains. So “A Sensible Feed Plan’’ has been worked 
out that will keep your feed costs very low and yet insure proper results 


Conkeys have perfected a special 32% Feed Supplement, which, when 
made a part of your home mixed ration, will instantly give it the proper 
balance, a definite protein content, always, and assure the highest possible 
production from your flock. This specially prepared high concentrate 
ration includes Y-O—a product rich in the A and D vitanains of cod liver 
oil and the B vitamins of brewers’ yeast. 


J Try Conkeys 32% Supplement Poultry Mash With Y-O 
Try it. See for yourself how this ‘‘Sensible Plan,’’ which Conkeys have worked 


ent forms of insurance. 


vidual ought to 


life and health insurance. (2) Industry 


should be solely 


men’s compensation, 
ment insurance should be a charge upon 
industry and upon the recipients of the 


profits of indus 
through income 


(1) The indi- 
contribute to his own 


responsible for work- 
(3) Unemploy- 


try, the latter to pay 
and inheritance taxes. 


age assistance, payable out of funds 
created by the state out of income and 
inheritance taxation, beginning (when 
need exists) at the age of 60. The 
American Association for Old Age Se- 
curity with headquarters in New York 
City has prepared elaborate arguments 
on the value of old age assistance and 
has drawn up model laws which ought 


out especially to meet the trying conditions of 1932, will solve 
your feeding problem. You can’t afford to lower the vitality, 


Next, old age assistance for those 
who through some misfortune find 


to be of interest to public spirited citi- 
zens in every state. 


health, fertility, and productivity of your flock by feeding a cheap 
feed of uncertain quality. Conkeys “Sensible Plan’’ will meet your 
er needs exactly. Write for further information about this plan 
powder containing | and prices on Conkeys 32% Supplement Poultry Mash. (529) 














Are You Moving ? 


Dear Friend: 


Please help us to see that you get 
YOUR Progressive Farmer - Ruralist 
promptly and regularly each month 
by notifying us at least two weeks in 
advance of your change. of address. 
Just clip the label from your last 
copy, pin it to a sheet of paper and 
write us:— 


“My paper has been going to 
the address on the label. In the 
future please send it to—(fill in 
your new address).” 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-_-RURALIST 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Splitting’ Headaches 
eg she learned why she was always miser- 
Until able—and found out about wR Tab- 
Nowshe getsalong fine with 
f y dependable, all-vegetable lax- 
ative brought quick relief and quiet nerves because it 
cleared her system of poisonous wastes—made bowel 
action easy and regular. Thousands take NWR daily. 
It’s such a sure, pleasant corrective. Mild, non-habit- 
| forming. No bad otter effects. 


F REE! conga | At your druggist’s— 


TO-NIGHT 


ermometer — 
NR and Tumse. Send 


MOR vv 





HF Qui stomach, heartburn. Only 10c, 











PoEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: 
“Hunters Long Ago” 


ANY will wish to preserve the beautiful hunting picture on our cover page 
— which also recalls other kinds of hunting. Who that has enjoyed the 
glory and exhilaration of a fox hunt long ago and has not in recent years heard— 


who, we say, with such an experience can fail to appreciate the spirited “moving 
picture of a hunt” in the first two verses of the poem below, or fail to share the 
writer’s poignant regret as expressed in the third stanza for hunting days “that 


are no more” :— 


“The deep bay, the rhythm of hoof and of cry’— 


Wild stream the clouds, and the fresh wind is singing, 
Red is the dawn, and the world white with rime— 
Music, O music! The hunter’s horn ringing! 
Over the hilltop the mounted men climb! 


Flashing of scarlet, and glitter, and jingle, 


The deep bay, the rhythm of hoof and of cry— 


Echo, O echo! The winds rush and mingle! 


Halloo, view halloo! -And the hunt has swept by! 


Stay! All the morning is hushed and is sober, 


Bare is the hilltop and sad as its wont— 
Out of the ghost of a long-dead October 


Blows as the dust blows the ghost of the Hunt! 


--Harriet Prescott a 
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T’S A long road that has no turning, 

and it l.as been a long time since we 
farm flock owners were sitting pretty. 
Eggs were dirt cheap the first of Janu- 
ary and by mid-spring we could not get 
much over a dime a dozen wholesale, 
for our fancy yard eggs. The summer 
pick up in prices didn’t help us so 
much, for the pullets were eating up 
any profit from the hens. So this is 
about the first time this year that we 
have gotten off the dirt road and onto 
the pavement. 

November is the peak month for egg 
prices, and zny farm flock not showing 
a good profit in November and Decem- 
ber has something wrong with it. 
Spring pullets 
should now be 
laying fair sized 
eges and produc- 
ing around 50 per 
cent. Even May 
hatched pullets 
should be laying 
this month if they 
have been given a 
fair chance. 

The prospect for 
egg prices this 
winter looks good. 
Stocks of eges in 
storage are less 
than two - thirds 
of the average 
holdings for the 
past five years, 
and are smaller 
than for any year 
at this time since 
1916. With more 
folks at work in 
the factories and 
fewer eggs in 
storage, things 
look good for the 
chicken raiser who has done right by 
the chickens. 


One of my neighbors has more hens 

than pullets so his harvest will be light, 
because the majority of his flock is on 
vacation until well into next month. 
The pullets should outnumber the hens 
by two to one at least. 
Another says, “Eggs have been so 
cheap that we just couldn’t afford to 
feed them like they ought’er been fed. 
So we’ve got a pretty sorry batch of 
pullets this year and they ain't started 
laying yet.” 

If we don’t harvest something worth 
while in the way of egg money this 
month, who’s to blarae? We ought to 
be better hands with chickens every 
year we keep them if experience is any 
teacher, 


OW is when we get our egg trade 

worked up for the next twelve 
months. It’s no trouble to sell eggs 
now, but we need to do more than just 
sell eggs. We have.to make customers 
for our eggs. When we convince them 
that we have the quality and that we 
will be able to supply them the: year 
round we have our market whether 
eggs are scarce or plentiful. 


Folks have to be shown that there is 
a difference, that our eggs are a quality 
Product, clean, fresh, infertile in warm 
weather, and graded. If we have only 
pullet eggs to sell, we have to give 
enough extra eggs to satisfy the 
Customer that he is getting a fair 
weight dozen. One of our customers 
has gotten 15 eggs to the dozen the 
Past few weeks because the pullet eggs 
weighed about three-fourths of what 
normal eggs weigh. 

Lights increase egg production. We 
Ss 





THE PEAK MONTH FOR EGGS 
By L. H. McKAY 





November is sometimes a peak month 
for vermin too. Catch him and save his 
pelt. 


know that, for we have used lights to 
give our layers a longer working day 
ever since we had a good sized flock. 
However, that doesn’t mean that all 
flocks should be lighted. We got a let- 
ter from a flock owner who had aver- 
aged 48 per cent production without 
lights, and who said that it would be 
very expensive to add electric lights to 
his flock equipment. His production 
was so high that he probably would not 
be justified in adding the expense of 
lights, though gasoline or kerosene lan- 
terns can be used instead of electric 
lights. 

For late hatched or backward pullets, 
for hens which we wish to hurry out 
of the molt, or 
for pullets going 
into a neck molt, 
lights pay! Fora 
flock of well 
grown out laying 
pullets or hens out 
of the molt, lights 
may or may not 
pay, depending on 
the expense and 
trouble as against 
the increased 
number of eggs. 


In lengthening 
their working day 
with lights, we 
give them a 13- 
hour working day. 
We use electric 
lights—turning on 
the lights in the 
early morning by 
means of an alarm 
clock that closes 
the switch when 
it goes off. We 
turn off the lights 
as soon as there’s 
enough daylight for hens to see their 
way around by. 

It’s generally considered bad man- 


agement, to use lights on a breeding 
flock. If used at all lights should be 


discontinued a month before we start 
gathering eggs for hatching. 


NADGETS 

A don’t mean some new kind of, ver- 
min we have to conquer. A gadget is 
anything that saves time or adds to the 
comfort of the flock. Every flock 
owner has ’em, if he thinks anything 
of the flock, and we are always adding 
a new kind of gadget in our laying 
house. Most of the following time 
saving and comfort making gadgets 
should be added to any house not. hay- 
ing them already :— 


in the chicken house 


Hayracks Wire on roosts 
Wet mash troughs Broody hen coops 
Whirligigs Catching wires 
Winter waterers Lights 

Grit hoppers Feed bins 


We put in hayracks a few days ago 
—covered with two-inch mesh chicken 
wire. They are only two feet wide, 
stand out 15 inches at the top and slope 
down to nothing at the bottom. We fill 
them with cabbage each morning, and 
when green stuff is not to be had, we 
are going to keep them full of alfalfa 
or soybean hay. They are handy. 

There are hundreds of kinds of gad- 
gets and every interested flock owner 
invents his own. 

Anyone that hasn’t already started a 
flock record can still start one begin- 
ning November 1. We started ours 
October 1. In starting we count our 
chickens, hens, and pullets, on the 
roosts at night. Using a flash light we 
are able to count several hundred fowls 
in a few minutes. We need the “fig- 
gers” in feeding, breeding, and culling. 



























“PU call you when they come in” 


A Missouri FARMER was ready to buy a flock of sheep. He had the 
grass and the hay. Prices were dirt cheap. It was only a question of 


striking the market on a day when a good flock of ewes had come in 


from the west. 


But instead of taking a chance and probably wasting a day, he 


telephoned a commission firm. There were no good ewes in that day 


—not the kind he wanted to buy. 


But they would call him. 


Three days later the telephone rang at five in the morning. Three 


carloads of ewes from Idaho had arrived in the night—three-quarter 


Rambouillet that probably averaged 130 pounds. 


Just what he 


wanted, and they’d sell for about two and a half cents! 


He got his sheep—without wasting four days hanging around the 
yards. By telephone he was able to learn just when he should be there. 


Use the telephone. 
at the right time. 


It will put 


you in touch with the right place 


Save time and trouble. Help you get better prices 
by bringing the latest market quotations before you sell. 


Make farm 


life easier and more pleasant. And all it costs is a few cents a day. 


A BELL SYSTEM 








Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


Readers who are not getting plenty of 
eggs, should try the plan used by Rev. 
R. V. Andrews, Columbus, Ind. He says: 

“T notice in the paper where a lady gave 
Don Sung to 36 hens ard got 26 eggs a day in 
winter. I can beat that. My 36 hens, after 
having Don Sung, laid 3 to 34 eggs, day 
after day. The hens were in fine health and 
kept laying all winter.’ 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mr. Andrews used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tab- 
lets can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 
416 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying well 
should send 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 
for the extra large size, holding 3 times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Now is the time to start giv- 
ing Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 


(QNLY CALHOUNS CHICKS 
TRIPLE GUARANTE: 


nw F Garry Ihis 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS to 
= We guarantee our chicks to tive o or wil | ye W- 
place losses in accordance cp > o BF gent iT 
ive r livery 
earuneres inthe U.S, Write for La ae, most :PRICES 
amazing guarantee ever ma Famous ne strains 
with records to 300 eggs oy Cath oun stock bred to lay and 
deeslay. BLOOD a. tate accredited flocks. Ask ahaut 
our Easy P’ Plan--$1 per 100 books order. Prompt 
— service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. It's FREE. 
CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 114A, Montrose, Me 


Electric Hatched Chicks 


Stronger and more easily raised. Most 
eggs from two-year-old hens. Reds and 
Rocks, 9c; Heavy mixed, 8c; White 
Leghorns, 7c. Orders under hundred add 
le per chick. Live delivery guaranteed, 
prepaid. $2 books orders. . Ship every 
week. WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES, 
Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 























Colleges and Experiment 
Stations use and recommend 
“Black Leaf 40’ for delousing 
poultry. All work, fuss and bother 

Soe by this method. 


JUST PAINT TOPS OF ROOSTS 
The fumes kill hice while flock 
roosts. If your dealer does not 
have it, send $1.00 for trial bot- 
tle. A little goes a long way. 
Tobacco By-Produces 
& Chemical Corp. 
incorporate 
Loulsville, Ky. 
FOR MITES: Spray as directed. 








RUSK’S CHICKS 
DAY OLD AND STARTED 

Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in years. Bloodtested 

and guaranteed to live four weeks in your hands. Make 

100% profit with Summer and Fall Chicks. FREE circular 

givecfuildetaile. Rusk Poultry Farms,8e1 111. Windsor,Me. 


FALL CHICKS (0155.05 Fise oc eas 

ern-bred Flocks of Reds, 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. We sell thousands 
weekly to the largest broiler plants in the country. 
Known for quick arewsb large size, fine meat. Prices 
right. We show meu how so grow and market them at 
a higher ~oe. Howard B. Springer, 

















Norman gy Ry Knoxville, Tenn 
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Get Same Pay 


T.R. FITTS of West Vir- 
ginia was a “‘green’”’, inexperi- 
enced salesman 6 mos. ago when 
he started selling Stark-Burbank 
Trees in his spare time. Never had 
sold anything in his life. In June, dul- 
lest tree selling month of the year, he 
arnt $208.13 “easy as falling off a 
log.” You alsocanmakebig money in this 
Healthful, Outdoor Work 

CASH PAY and Extra Prizes Weekly 

Investigate IMMEDIATELY! Send for 
NEW generous terms to salesmen. No experi- 
ence necessary. We supply FREE SELLING 
OUTFIT~—show you just HOW to get big 
sales—back you with Huge Adver- 
tising Campaign—PAY YOU 
CASH WEEKLY—also, give you 
extra cash bonuses and rich mer- 
chandise prizes weekly. Write quick! 


Address Box S. W. 342 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 
why not mail this one yourself 
















: + gg NURSERIES P.F, 11-32 4 
H Box S.W. 342, Louisiana, Mo. ' 
8 Tell me oon I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY § 
g EACH WEEK talking to friends and ps phore 1 
g about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY SPAR 

a TIME. 4 
4 SES. ca neenn dane ee eneenEensae ; 
Ee nS a fae) Pe en ee eee a 
J 1 
§ St.orR.F.D 








Bargains in US. Govt 
Wheels «“Axles FOR ONLY 


This Bargain* 
Set of 2 Wheels and Axle $10.00 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $19.50 


(Cholge of 54” or 44” Wheels) 
F.0.B. Jeffersonville, ind. 
Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement 
wheels. A wonderful bargain from Gov't surplus. 
Made by Studebaker for Gov’t Escort wagons. Brand 
new. Never used, Wheels are 44” and 54” high. 16 
spokes of selected hard wood. Steel tires 3’ wide 
and %&” thick. Steel axles are 2x2 inches; holes for 
bolting to bolster. Standard tread, Painted 3 coats, 
Cost Gov't $75 per set. <A real bargain at these 








low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 
NATIONAL saesine & EXPORT CO. 
Dept. N-11, 111 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 
















ARMY- ‘NAVY Bargains 


Sr ae S130 | Pine - ie ‘$08 
Armysaddle . . $9.85 | M/L shot gun. - $4.85 
Sprin id cal, 30/06 rifle, 24’ barrel now "sie. 50 

931 catalog, 364 mailed of pistols, armor, 
guns, daggers, etc., mailed for 60 cents. New 
special circular for 2c amp. 

Established 1865, 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York ony 











Dry seed treatment increases 
yield 20% or more, by ac- 
tual farm and experimental 
Station tests No black dust 
in threshing. 5-1). Can treats 25 
bushels. Sent postpaid—$!.50. 
Attractive Southern territory open for 
energetic sales agents and dealers. 

Kiger Chemical Co., 510 Prospect St., Bowling Green, 0. 


A Horse-High Bull-Strong 


32 | CENTS A ee 


Horse-High Cyehen Tight 22}; cts.a rod, 
Hog- h, Pig-T Tight Fence 14} cts. a rod. 
Fence for every direct to 

















at C manufacturer's loweut wholesale prices. 

cr & ope Fence is free. 
A good time to Sconomise. Send f for it today! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 M le, ind. 








FALL GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


ECAUSE I am so fond of green 

onions I am going to make a third 
planting of White Silverskin sets in 
the next few days. The first planting 
was made early in September and the 
second the first week in October. I 
count on pulling the first for eating by 
December. I put the sets close together 
and pull every other one as soon as the 
onions are the size of my finger. This 
leaves ample room for further devel- 
opment of those remaining, for either 
mature or larger green onions. 

In the upper fourth of the South and 
in the mountainous regions these late 
plantings may be injured by cold, but 
slight protection with leaves, hay, or 
other similar material will bring them 
through. If a coldframe is available 
in these colder sections I suggest the 
planting of these sets 2% to 3 inches 
apart, in rows 6 to 10 inches wide. A 
large quantity of excellent winter and 
early spring eating may be produced in 
a very small space. 

How My Lettuce Grows 
ETTUCE seed sowed in early Sep- 
tember produced plants large 
enough to transplant in coldframe by 
the second week in October. I have 
set the plants 12 inches apart each way. 
The soil in the coldframe was thor- 
oughly spaded and fertilized with a 
high grade complete fertilizer and poul- 
try manure before setting the plants. 
These plants will be given applications 
of quickly available nitrogen as needed, 
in order to hustle their development. 
It is too late to sow seed now, but 
where one has a coldframe and can 
purchase some good strong plants I 
suggest that they be put in. If a little 
bottom heat is provided in the form of 
fermenting horse manure, even more 

rapid development will take place. 


Starting for Next Year 


N PREPARATION for early gar- 

dening next spring I shall not plant 
a cover crop on that portion of my 
garden growing the fall crop of Irish 
potatoes. Digging the potatoes will 
pulverize the ground, thus putting this 
space in good condition for early plant- 
ing. Such manure from the stables and 
chicken house as may be available dur- 
ing the winter will be scattered on this 
ground from time to time. 

The ground now growing fall crops 
of collards, cabbage, spinach, turnips, 
kale, and mustard will be handled in 
the same general way. As these are 
removed I will break the ground in 
preparation for such-early crops next 
spring as English peas, Irish potatoes, 
beets, radishes, etc. 


Some Interesting Observations 


E DON’T need to be afraid of 

losing the fertilizing value of 
stable and chicken manure by spread- 
ing on the ground and leaving uncov- 
ered. Far less plant food will be lost 
in this way than if left in piles to heat 
and have the nitrogen go off in the 
form of smoke, which is ammonia, or 
an impure form of nitrogen. 


Because of dry weather my garden 
was not as good last year. However, it 
more than paid for the effort. Several 
things which I knew to be true were 
thoroughly proved again during this 
dry year. One was that it is well to 
plant freely in the middle of the sum- 
mer of those vegetables which with- 
stand much drouth and hot weather. 
My June and July plantings of pole 
snapbeans, pole butter beans, bush but- 
ter beans, black-eye, lady, and cream 
crowder peas produced quite well de- 
spite the dry weather. I suggest a lib- 
eral planting of these during early and 


By L. A. NIVEN 


midsummer in every home garden. 
They are good old standbys anyway, 
and I have resolved to always make 
two or more plantings of them each 
season, as they will usually produce 
reasonably well, wet or dry. 


In late June or early July I planted 
collard and cabbage seed in rows where 
they were to grow a fall and winter 
crop. The plants did well, despite dry 
weather. Around August 15 I went 
into that portion of the garden where 
they were growing and tc my utter as- 
tonishment found only the stems re- 
maining, the collard or harlequin cab- 
bage bug having completely stripped 
the leaves. This caused me to resolve to 
see every portion of the garden in the 
future every few days. This old bug 
and the bean beetle need only a day 
or two to utterly ruin the plants they 
attack. I decided to let these stripped 


—Photo by U. S. D. A. 


Mr. Niven isn’t the only one who has a 
good garden. 


cabbage and collard plants remain and 
see if they would come out. They did, 
and by September 15 were pretty and 
stocky in appearance. I have hopes of 
their yet producing a fair crop. 


Digging Late Irish Potatoes 


Y FALL crop of Irish potatoes 

has not yet been killed by frost. As 
soon as they are I will either dig and 
store them or cut off the tops with a 
hoe. They will keep in the ground dur- 
ing the winter, and may be dug as need- 
ed. If handled this way, it is advisable 
to throw enough dirt on them to be sure 
that the potatoes do not freeze. I pre- 
fer to dig and store as the tops are 
killed by frost, and usually follow that 
method. 

Banking Turninvs 


N THE lower half of the South I 

doubt if it pays to pull and store 
turnips, but I believe it does in the 
upper half. I usually store mine in the 
hills, doing the work in December, or 
just before severe cold weather usually 
comes. 


Timely Orchard Jobs 


pi up and burn the twigs cut by 
the twig girdler from pecan, per- 
simmon, and hickory trees. The egg of 
the girdler is in these twigs and will 
soon hatch into a worm and come out 
next spring to start this damage all 
Over again. 

Remove the mounds from around 





peach trees made when applying para- 
dichlorobenzene. Do not rake away 
more soil than was piled around the 
trees. The proper time to take it away 
is three weeks after applying to three- 
and four-year-old trees; four weeks 
from five-year-olds, and six weeks 
from those six years old and older. 


Start That Home Orchard 


FARM without an orchard large 

enough to supply the family needs 
is not all it should be. Conditions dur- 
ing the past two years have taught us 
that producing an abundance of good 
wholesome food is one of the first re- 
quisites of successful farming. And 
the home orchard certainly fits into 
this picture. Those of us already hay- 
ing an orchard should start now to give 
it the proper attention in the way of 
cleaning it up, pruning, and spraying. 
Then let's follow the approved methods 
of producing good fruit throughout the 
year. 

To those not having an orchard I 
earnestly suggest that one be started 
this fall or winter. First select a good 
piece of ground that is well drained 
and sufficiently high to provide air 
drainage. This does not mean that the 
place must be a high hill. It should be 
higher than the surrounding territory 
to insure the cool air to drain off to 
lower places and avoid late spring 
frosts. Then break it broadcast. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks decide on the 
proper varieties, and purchase the trees. 
The county agent can be of much help 
in the entire problem. Consult him. 


Planting the proper varieties is of the 
utmost importance. They must not only 
be suitable to one’s own section, but to 
be of the most value for home use a list 
of varieties ripening over a long period 
of time is needed. For instance, in- 
stead of planting all Elberta peaches 
put in some of all the following varie- 
ties, unless some of these are known 
not to do well in one’s own particular 
section: Mayflower, Early Rose, Car- 
man, *Hiley, Belle of Georgia, and EI- 
berta. These are named in the order 
of their ripening, and will give fruit 
from early to late. 

Apples will do well in the upper two 
thirds of the South, and generally 
speaking the following varieties are 
suited to most of the South: Horse, 
Yellow Transparent, Delicious, Stark- 
ing, Stayman Winesap, Winesap, and 
Kinnard’s Choice. 

Grapes, cherries, figs, plums, and 
pears should also be given a place, ex- 
cept where they are known not to do 
well. 

December and January are two of 
the best months for setting the trees, 
except in the extreme northern and 
mountainous sections. Here the plant- 
ing had probably best be done during 
November and December or delayed 
until late winter or very early spring. 
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FARMERS’ MEETINGS 
National Grange, Winston-Salem, Nov. 
16-25. (Seventh degree given Nov. 18.) 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
cago—Nov. 26,-Dec 


TOBACCO MARKET OPENINGS 


Dark Virginia District, November ~ 
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Self-Fastener 
Posts made in 


angle and tee 
sections 


Punched Post made 
in angle and tee 
sections 


Omega Studded 
‘U" Post 


that are 
strong and durable 


No matter how good wire fence may 
be, strong and durable posts are 
needed to enable it to give long 
service and low-cost protection. 
Bethlehem Steel Fence Posts are 
worthy of Cambria Fence. These 
posts are made of high-carbon steel 
and have a heavy coating of red 
paint, preventing rust. They are 
made in three types: the Self- 
Fastener Post, the Punched Post and 
the Studded Omega “U” Post. 
Regardless of the type selected, 
you are assured of a strong, rigid, 
durable post that will make your 
fence neater, stronger, longer- 
lasting. Bethlehem Posts are suitable 
for both temporary and permanent 


construction. 


BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 





General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa 














GENUINE BRAND NEW REMINGTON 
HAMMERLESS REPEATING SHOT GUNS 
with usual Factory Guarantee Tag 
Specify desired length of barrel and choke. 

ee 







MODEL 29-A, 12 gauge, 6 Shot, 26-28-30-32" 
Barrels, Take Down Cylinder Modified or Full 

choke, Reg. $37.10, Our price $26.90 delivered. 
MODEL 29-A, 12 gauge, 28-30-32", Modified or Full, with 
Raised Matted Rib, Reg. $45.10, Our price $31.80 del. 







MODEL 17-A, 5 Shot, 20 gauge, 26-28-30-32” 
Barrel, ali Bores, Reg. $37.10, Our price $27.95 del. 
MODEL 17-A, 20 gauge, 28-30 or 32° Modified or Full, 
with Raised Matted Rib, Reg. $45.10, Our price $32.85 del. 
Send your Money Order or Check to your dealer or to 
EDW. K. TRYON COMPANY 
817-19 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Buy Kingfisher Fishing Tackle from your dealer 
Use Remington Kleanbore Shur Shot Shells 


Reducible 


Rupture Cured 


in Many Cases 
Forget your rupture—enjoy nor- 
malactivities and pleasures of life 
in heavenly comfort and secur- 
ity with my amazing, patented 
Air Cushion fiance! Sent on trial 
—costs so little— helps so much! 
8millions sold, Neglect of rupture 
often fatal so act now — write 
for my Free Rupture Book and 
PROOF of cures! H. C. BROOKS, 
500-B State St., Marshall 














TREAT SWELLINGS 
While Horse Works 


Great liniment! Old re- 
liable Absorbine gets 
right after any lameness 
caused by swollen ten- 
dons—by strain or sprain—brings quick 
relief—and keeps horse working. It 
never blisters, never removes _ hair. 
Great antiseptic, too! Aids healing of 
open sores, cuts, galls, boils. Econom- 
ical, Little goes far. Large bottle, 
$2.50. Any druggist. W. F. Young, Inc., 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 
























WHAT READERS ARE SAYING 


E WISH we had space to print 
all the letters that friends have 
written us about our new four-color 
magazine covers, improved make-up, 
better illustrations, etc—the fact that 
we are “all dressed up and evidently 
going somewhere,” as one reader put 
it! Or as another says: “I have al- 
ways argued that the farmer is just as 
alive to today’s colorful modes and 
manners as the other fellow. Yours is 
the first U. S. sectional farm paper 
that I’ve seen, that is fit to grace the 
interior of an R. F. D. mail box, or the 
table top of a modern farm home. 
You’ve made a touchdown; now kick 
goal !” 
* * Ox 
Of course with so much better ap- 
pearance, our editors feel a challenge 
to make a corresponding improvement 
in the material printed. To this end 
we especially solicit frank and friendly 
criticism from all our readers. Tell us 
what further changes you would like 
to see, also what features and qualities 
you wish us to maintain or restore. 
x ok Ok 
Being a Republican, Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson wants it known that while 
she interviewed Gov. and Mrs. Roose- 
velt and likes them, she will still vote 
for the nominee of her own party. 
* * Ok 
Allow me to congratulate you on the 
article “How Can Cotton Production 
Be Controlled?” If a plan of this char- 
acter can be worked out to stabilize 
cotton, it follows that a similar plan 
could be worked out to stabilize the 
wheat industry. Then a somewhat 
similar plan could be formulated for 
dairying in a short time. If we had 


the proper leadership, agriculture could 
be so stabilized that it would take the 
lead in bringing a new prosperity to 
our country.—R. 1. Brown, Pulaski 
County, Va. 

* ok x 

I enjoy your monthly review of the 
world’s news. This makes great read- 
ing for a man shut out in the country 
as I am. I certainly do enjoy the 
paper as a whole. I also’ enjoy 
the serials. The Raven Flies West 
was delightful. I also try to share my 
papers with my neighbors who are not 
subscribers.—Doby Rish, Aiken Coun- 
ty; S.C; 

* * * 

I thank God and the paper for the 
short but perfectly splendid sermons 
that come to me every time the paper 
does. I rejoice in such preachers as 
Dr. Holland. His language runs as 
smoothly and peaceably as the great 
river in front of my door, bearing his 
message of love to the paper’s sub- 
scribers—H. H. Hibbs, Henry Coun- 
ty; Sy. 

cee 

The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist is undoubtedly the friend- 
liest and most homelike paper publish- 
ed. It certainly is made for the farm- 
er and his family.—J. Lewis Wilson, 
Henry County, Va. 

x * * 

“Of course,’ says A. W. McAlister, 
“we should like to have The Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist come every week. 
But as a monthly, the subscriber can 
keep it on the reading table and keep 
finding something good in it till the 
next issue comes just as I do with my 
American Magazine.” 


PICKIN’S 


YES, LET’S HAVE ONE! 

Inventor (to capitalist)—This, sir, is an 
epoch making machine, 

Capitalist—It is? Then let’s see it make 
one. 

ANOTHER STANDARD UPSET 

Fond Mother—“I hope my little darling 
has been as good as gold all day.” 

Nurse—‘‘No, ma’am, he went off the gold 
standard about four.” 


HELP YOURSELF 


Tramp—‘‘Kin I cut your grass for a 
meal, mum? 

Lady of the House—‘‘Yes, my poor man. 
But you needn’t bother cutting it; you may 
eat it right off the ground.” 


BROKE 


Judge: Have you nothing to offer the 
court before sentence is passed on you? 

Prisoner: No, Judge; I had $10, but my 
lawyer took that. 


NEXT FIRST 


“When is the next train out of this 
burg?” 

“Twelve o’clock, sir. 

“What? Isn’t there one before tha 

“No, sir, we never run one before the 
next.” 


” 


” 
t? 


SIX PER CENT 


A Scotchman had lost his wallet and had 
it returned to him by the police three days 
later. He was asked to examine the con- 
tents to see if his money was all there. 

“Aye, the money’s there a’richt, but, 
mon, ye’ve it three days—what about the 
interest?” 

HO HUM 

A rooster leaned his head disconsolately 
against the barn door. 

“What's the use of it all?” he said, sadly. 
“Eggs yesterday; chickens today; feather- 
dusters tomorrow.” 


BETTER SETTLE UP 


“Take off your vest and come upstairs 
with me, my lad,” said the father. 

“But, dad,” whimpered the boy, “‘you’re 
not going to lick me, are you?” 

“I’m certainly going to,” said the angry 
parcnt. “Didn’t I tell you I would settle 
with you if you misbehaved yourself?” 

“Yes,” said the boy. “But I thought it 


was only a joke, like when you told the 
grocer you were going to settle with him.” 
DIFFERENT 


“You must have a wonderful memory to 
keep all that knowledge in your head.” 

“Yes, I never forget anything once it is 
in my head.” 

“Well, old man, how about that five 
pounds I lent you some time ago?”’ 

“Ah! That’s different. I put that in my 
pocket.” 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate. Inc.) 


I wuZ SORTER 
PAYIN’ DAT DocTUH 
OFF DIS FALL BuT 
HE Got TIAHED oO’ 
EATIN’ RABBITS! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey mought be some hones’ pol’tic- 


ians but dey’s jes’ bout ez sca’ce ez kin- 
folks whut don’ need no he’p!! 





New/ 


COMMON SENSE PRICE 
COMMON SENSE SIZE . 


Hammer 


MILL 


hinds Eveiythin 
4 all Livestock _ 







Here's a high quality yet popular priced 
hammer mill, not too small nor too large but 
just right to produce sufficient feeds for the 
average herd, 2 

he grinding method is the most efficient 
known. Twenty semi-rigid hammers reduce the 
material by impact in the air. rain, ear corn, 
stover, hay or anything else. There’s no metal to 
metal contact. No rubbing. No heat generated. 
Cool, appetizing and highly digestible feeds are 
assured. _ 

All rotating parts on one shaft with two over- 
size ball bearings. Lessens friction and insures 
long life. Runs lighter. Operates with an 
tractor. Onlytwo places to oil. Larger size wit 
self feeder and two governors. Also power-con- 
tained mill for portable work. See your Case 
dealer. Coupon sons 
brings booklet, 
“The Advantages 
of Grinding 
Feed.” Free— 
No obligation, 
ae others rene, 


ce 








Sv. CASE 
end. J. 1. CASE CO., Dept. L-78, Racine, Wis. 


meee send me, without obligati remnlate 
er ilis—aiso 
ormation on Case Hamm: ood mean 


FRE E copy of ‘The Advantages of 
Name. 
Booklet mies 


Size of Farm 




















Get 
the most 
for your money! 


BUY A 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY 


Built to give longer life with less care 
at lower prices. More service, more 
quality for the money than ever before. 
Backed by 30 years of fair dealing with 
farmers. There’s one for every make of 
plant. Find out about these new and 
better batteries that will make your light 
rplant work like new. 
Write today! 

Free 1933 Calendar- 
Encyclopedia! 
Packed full of valuable 
farm data for you. Write 

for it. 
Corglee Wes Licht pene 
State Distributors for 


Universal Batt 
Chicago, ie 












AT T Please - nd 
y' 
fot i Calendar-Encyclopedia 
_ and information on Universal Fa 
Light Batteries. No obligation. 



































“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It will pay many adver- 
tisers to use 


other editions as per list below. 


as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
“8, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


abbreviation, and whole number, 








Mail your ad with remittance 20 days in 


State plainly 
what editions 
you wish 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER Lia 





Kentucky-Tennessee 125,000 Ky., W. 
Georgia-Alabama... 175,000 ( 

175,000 T 

850,000 Whole South 










aa: -4 —" | Display Classi fied— 
wo ord = 


Edition— Circulation— Sl, Covered— 
Carolinas- Virginia. 215,000 8. C., 
Mississippi Valley. 160,000 Miss” La., ae, 


Ala., oad Florida 





as and So, Okla 





PPE wma 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 








advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


o es 20080000 22222220222 


Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 
ere A. 4 aceite 





Farms for Sale 


Several Eastern Carolina Tobacco, Peanut, Cotton, or 
Potato Farms—On easy terms. Eastern Cotton Oil 
Company, Norfolk, Va 
Independence, Security Assured North “Dakota, , Min- 
nesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms Descriptive literature, im- 
partial advice Mention state. J. W. Haw, 18 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn 


Farm, Store, Post Office—88 Acres on State Highway 
3 miles to village; fine store and gas station; Post Office 
pays ebout 10% on price yearly and is included to 
auatitied buyer; good 7-room house, barn, hen house 
for 500 birds; level farm land; estimited 1,000 cords 
wood, 75,000 feet timber; 80 fruit trees; gravel pit 
Real opportunity at reduced price, $4,400, good terms. 
Picture page 54, Big Fall Bargain Catalog, Free. Strout 
Agency, 1 Ali Land Title sida as Philadelphia, Pa. 


Florida 


Florida Farm, Grove, House—$2,000.00. R. C. McNatt, 
Weirsdale, Florida. 


North Carolina 


_Jand Bank Farms. W. Stedman, Moncure, N. C. 














Small Tracts Edge _ of Raleigh. Cc ‘larence Poe, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
~ For: Sale—-200 eres 7 Timber Land— -12 miles from 
railroad; half million feet; $4,000. J. C. Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. C. 




















Texas 

Why pay rent when you can buy a farm in the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich 
ind fertile soil Average annual rainfall about 24 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let 
me send you our folder, ‘“‘The Panhandle and South 
Plains.’’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General Freight 
anid Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, Amarillo, Texas. 





Virginia 
Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, Va. 





Best Bargains in Farms—In best counties in Virginia. 
Free board while here. Prices from three hundred dol- 
lars up; small cash payment, long terms, Free list. 
sox 4, Scottsville, Va. 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THB PURCHASHD OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quoies a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisera and buyers. 














ATTENTION, PLANT GROWER! 


YOU ir AD WILL GET MORE ATTENTION 
F DISPLAYED IN THIS STYLE. 


Thousands of farmers in North and South Car- 
olina and Virginia will buy plants from Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist advertisers during the next 
three months. Get a bigger share of these 
orders with an ad like this one. The cost is 
only $13 per inch. 

“DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS WILL SELL.” 
Plants—Cabbage, Collard: $1.00 thousind. Klond ke 
strawberry, 500, $1.00; delivered. Evergreen Nursery, 
Gainesville, Ga, 











Bulbs 

Peonies, 10, $1.10; Jonquils, 100, $1.10. Roanoke 
Dahlia Garden, Route 5, Roanoke, Va. 

Imported Holland and American Bulbs—Now ready: 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, etc. Lowest 
prices in 25 years. New illustrated price list mailed 
free. Job P. Wyatt & Sons, Raleigh, N. c. 


Cabba Re ae er 


Cabbage, Collarde--$3, 00, 1,000. Carroll A, Carpen- 
ter. Hickory, N. 









Wakefield Cabbas Plants - $1. 00 thousand. . Fred 
Murray, Catawba, Cc 





Frostproof ¢ abb “Plants $1. 25 ‘thousand, postpaid, 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C, 
“¥ rostproof ( ‘abbi P lants- $1. 00 “thousand, postpaid, 
Guaranteed. Causey Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 
Millions Cabbage Plants Early varietie " - 900 thou- 
sand, delivered, Morris Plant Farms, $ax ey, , Ga. 








—60c per 1,000. sanupeatny Plant Co, Bony Ala, 


Real Frostproof, Wakefield Cabbage Plonts- —T5e thou- 
sand; 500, 50c. True Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Winter Heading Cabbage and Collards C.0.d.: 500, 
ote; 1,000, 90c. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


“Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; postpaid. A. B, Clegg, San- 
ford, North Carolina. 


~~ Cabbage and Permuda Onion Plants—$1.00 thousand, 
prepaid. mxpreesen; $.000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. Plant 
Farm, Benson, N. 





Frostproof Plants Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Postpaid. Wilriley 
Farm, Lillington, N. C. 

Plants Best leading varieties, cabbage, cabbage-col 
lard. Twenty years growing better plants. Collect: 60c 
thousand; 10,000, $5. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, 
Virginia. 





Frostproof _ Cobbage Plants Farly Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Allsesson, Flat Dutch: 8006, 50c; 500, 70c 
1,000, $1.00; postpaid. 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5. 00: 
expressed. Old reliable grower. Drake Plant Co., 
Franklin, Virginia. 











Cabbage—Collard—Onion—T omato 

C.o.d. Cabbage and Collard Plants—Fall and winter 
heading. Leading varieties: 500, 60c; 1,000, 95c. Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 








Early Jersey Cabbage 1 Plants Ready—500, 75e; 1,060, 

20; 5,000, $4.50; postpaid. Marks Plant Farm, 
Buies Creek, North Carolina 

Leading Varieties Cabbage Pla nts ~Special price for 
Sixty days 85c thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Armmett riffin, Courtland, Va. 

Cabbage wnd Bermuda Onion Plants—All vorieties; 
7T5c per 1,000; 5,000 lots, 50c¢ per 1,000. Prompt ship- 
ment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, . 

















Five _ goth hae Frost proof C abba lar Special 
wholesale price 50¢ thousand; tO. 000, $4. 00. Old 
Dominion Pl: ant te ompany, Franklin, Va. 








F rostproof ¢ abbage Pl: ants Leading ve iriet ies. Dx- 
press collect: 75c, 1,000. Postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.35. Tifton Plant Co., Tifton, Georgia. 











¢ abbage Plants From Long Island Seei—10,000, 
$7.00; 5,000, $3.75; 1,000, postpaid, $1. sermuda 
onion plants, same price. W. B. te, Benson, N. cs 














Cold Hardened, Mountain Giown: of “abbage, Genuine 
termuda Onion, Heading Collard Plants—$1. 20 per 
1, 000, delivered. Mentone Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 
Millions Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants— 
300, 5 1,000, $1.00; 5,000 or more, 75¢ thousand; 
all prepaid, Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 














—Guari anteed to satisfy. 4 
r 














Nursery Stock 


Evergreens—Catalog ready. 








Reinhart’s Hatchery, 





St ate Certified Baby Cc hie ks—All heavies, for broilers 








Now is + Profitable Time to Plant Fruit 

















bear Bearing Papershell Pecan, ae Trees, 











eee Papershell Pecan Trees, 














Satilla Farms, peeing 








Harlan Farms Nursery, 








Cabbage Plants—All varieties: 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 5,000, $4.00, expressed. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Fairview Plant Harm, Franklin, Va. 

—¢ abbage and Collard Plants guaranteed 
satisfactory. 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00. Ber- 
muda onion, $1.00 per 1,000. Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Georgia. 

















Real Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda “Onion, Heading 
Collard Plants—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. Send no money. 
We ship c.o.d. Quick shipments. Sand Mountain Plant 
Co., Mentone, Alabama. 

Millions Frostproof ‘Cabbage Plan Now “ready to 
ship. 60c thousand. All leading varieties. White or 
Yellow Bermuda onion, $1.00. Collard, 60c. Quitman 
Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 








Joe’s Petter Plants—-Heading Collard, Cabbage— 
Dozen varieties: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00; paid. 
Collect: 75e thousand; 10,000, $6 00. Satisfaction. 
Quick delivery. Joc’s Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 





Cabbage Plants— Frostproof, large, open "field grown; 
none better; best varieties, 75e 1,000. Bermuda onion 
plants, white or yellow, , 1,000. Quick shipment as- 
sured and guaranteed. W. Ww. V Williams, Quitman, Ga. 
















Millions Frostproof Ca bt and Collard Plants 
leading varieties: 300, 50c¢ 10, T5e; 1.000, 
postpaid. 5, 00( ); express collect. No order too 
lurve. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Dona Drake, 
Franklin, Virginia. 


















New Fall Grown Cabbage Plants—For early spring 
heading. Everly Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25; prepaid. $1.00 thousand, 
expressed. Special price on large lots. Virginia Plant 
Farm, Courtland, Virginia, 

Look! New ‘Low Prices— Fine cabbage and collard 

plants: 500, 65¢; 1,000, 1.00; one see prepaid. 
10,000, $5.00, sed collect. Well scked; good 
delivery guaranteed. an ship 250,000 daily. Whole- 
sale Plant Com ranklin, Va. 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants “Set now for early spring 
heading. Leading varieties 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 
5,000, at 75c per 1,000. Bermuda onion and Iceburg 
lettuce plants, same price. Send no money; pay the 
postman. Piedmont Plant © Greenville, C. 

Karly “Jersey “and Charleston. Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
—Ready for prompt shipment. Five hundred, 85c; one 
thousand, $1.50; postpaid. Five thousand, $4.00, ex 
press coliect Plants from fall sown certified seed, Try 
our plants. Cufford A. Cutchins, Franklin, Va. 









Fr 




















~ Spring Heading Karly Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field Cabbage Plants—300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1 H 
10,000 lots, $1.00; postpaid. eaunees shipments or at 
farm: $1.00 per 1,000; 10,000 lots, 85c. For large 
quantity, write for price. FE, Morris & Son, Maxton, 
North Carolina. 





“Special Pric Y "On “Our ‘Frostproof’ ‘‘Fall Grown’’ 
Cabbage and Collard Plants—Charleston, Jersey Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch: 300, 50c; 500, 75ce; 1,000, $1.25; 
pustpaid. 50,000, $25.00; 5,000, $3.00; express collect, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Four Brothers Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Virginia. 







Suv Sc hroer’ s Retter | Pla ints —Cabbage, leading varieties; 
collard, Savoy cabbage, beet, onion. Prepaid: 500, 90c; 
$1,000, $1.25. Collect: 1,000, 75c. Green Sprouting Broc- 
coli, prepaid: 100, 40¢; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.00. Collect: 1,000, $1.50. eA Snowball Cauliflower, 
prepaid: 100, 50¢; 300, $1. 25: 5 $1.75; 1,000, $2.75. 
Collect: 1,000, $2.25. All ie are treated against 
disease and insects. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 

















Dahlias 
Must Raise Money!—Before January, send only $1.00 
‘or 10 ‘‘Warner’’ giant-flowering lavender dahlia roots. 
Kunzman, New Albany, Ind, 











Flowers 
Iris Gardens, Amherst, Virginia. 
~ Pansy Plants— $1.00 hundred; 50, 60c. Delphinium: 
50, $1.10; 12, 30c. Delivered. Carroll A. Carpenter, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Kudzu 
Kudzu Roots—Write Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peach- 
tree, Atlanta, Ga. 





Strawberries 
Certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry Plants, 
2.25, 1,000, prepaid. J. S. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 
Strawberry Plants— Improved Klondykes, Missionary, 
Aroma, Gandy, Mitchell Early. Extra well rooted; new 
plants. State insnected. $1.25 thousand, Cawthon Plant 
Co., Alma, Arkansas. 

















stocked, must sell. Bargain prices on fruit 
trees, fruit plants, shrubs, evergreens, roses, 


Anything in nursery line. 
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For detailed infor mation and prices on bass s 











. Putt Roc! KS, $6. oD hundicats 


TNavsice Red Farm, heer. Indiana. 








VIRGINIA’S MOST COMPLETE HATCHERY 
CERTIFIED Chick 








Peach and Apple Trees - aie and up. 
Pl 
ROC KS and RE DS that 


” Everything for the Ore hard, 
. 8 Ss. Renttttal ol i 
Your lawn or orchard pinited: to meet 
Blountville Nurseries, 





Official State authorities. 
Write Today for Information. 
aU AL ITY H ATC HE RY CO., 


P Soaminitie ‘individual needs, 





and Italian rye grass. 











caeaeaa eggs ere SRS) Sa r Prompt Shipment— rred, i 
fa in Peas and Vetch—At depression prices. Buff Orpingtons, White 








m 





Thousands Hatching Weekly 
r eighth year to blood test 














reine from this ped 
Cc, 





ea— The fine ‘stemmed hay 




















Perennial Lemos leza . Buff My sr 60: 
No. 


blood ane chia - for Jayers 
Live arrival gu uaranteed 





Onder, dizect from ad. fcitese Vatley Poultry 


areater than supply 
: ’ 


one mixed, “$5 hundred: 











., Austrian Winter Peas- i 
c. Don’t fail to order some of ort Ane ANitt ay. 
cost no more than ordinary chicks, 








Pure Purplestraw—Previously field 
lutely lean of smut and filth seed; $1 bushel. 





Hens—Bargain prices. 


er Seed 


White Sweet Clover, A 
Return seed if not satisfied. 











~ Poultry and Eggs 


Dark Cornish Cockerels—$2,50 each. 





LIVE and Dressed POULTRY ; 


1 k 
EGGS and WALNUT KERNELS to cee Soe 


Sale—Park strain Barred Rock pullets. 





Breedit 


$2.00 pai 


— 


Guaran 


H. Pall, 
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Buff | 
Oaks Fa 


7 Dark 
Rocks, 1 
and ni 
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other bt 
North 
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Blackh 
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o'clock 
cash, th 
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ae 
Duroc 
Fairfiel: 
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mont I 





Show. st 
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anteed 
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photos. 
Duri 
and bo 
Virgini: 
Duro 
$8.00; 
phrics, 


200 F 
Aldricg 


Regis 
Tennes 


Regis 
Jones, 





Ohio 
e Rilts 
Georgia 

Resi: 
Head, 








Pola! 
Farm, 





Regi 
Riversi 

Big 
Champ 


Regi 
Salish 


Spec 
herd « 
100 pe 
Davids 





Regi 
Farms, 

Regi 
Hugh 


For 
$65.00. 


Your 
North 


Jers 
Ta 
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Prices 


Reg 
Reaso 





She 
Kinea 
Res 
Gordo 


Re: 
Mars! 
Pol 
Pauli 
Hu 
Kenn 
Rat 
Pupp 
Hu 
Kask; 


Col 
teed. 


Ge 
$10.0 


Si 
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«k blood 
rted, 4e, 
Mo. 
hed—In- 
n, Va. 
Breeds, 
ury, Ind, 
broilers, 
nge, Va, 
delivery. 


Clinton, 


Rocks; 
latchery, 


0. Pre- 
» Shoals 


> pre- 


Ga. 


" gazine, 





Dixie 





breeds, 
assorted, 
t ¢.0.d, 


. White 
iundred; 
Free 


rg, Va. 


‘hicks-- 
nlottes, 

Order 
rinceton 


, White 
, White 
Lnconas, 
age and 
8, New 


T his is is 
A 





; rigid, 
. Sue- 
|, care- 

Reds, 
We pay 
sement. 


$6.! 50 
puff 
ghorns, 
‘or sec- 
i-Grade 
weekly 
itchery, 





Rocks. 
d Buff 
Le Leg- 

$4.75: 
' layers 
anteed 

Ship 
Poultry 


White, 
indred; 

White 
ington, 
his ad 
repaid. 
. They 
tehery, 


——— 


ullets, 
ickory, 


Pierce 





Stock: Red Carneaux and White 
i Cc. 





Geers ante “tel Purebred Ni arrugansetts—Reasonable, 





Two or More rc ses 








ornis 

Dark Brown pes Toy 
i White and Black Giant Coc eels 
Prices range from $3.00 each and up. 
Pennrington Poultry 





oe a og 





K Sale at Public Auction of Accredited rg 


“the accredited dairy herd of To nok e 





cons, sixteen sheep, one pair of mules, nil ‘all the are 
impleme nts, Machinery and tools of Roanoke Planta- 





Duroc- Jer seys 
, boars and pigs. J. P. 





Registered. vace inate 1 

















._ White 











~ 98% 
eo. Write 
1 Farms 














Ohio Improved Chesters, 

















“Poland-Chinas 








Big Type Poland Chinas—Bred gilts, 
i Jeffreys Sons, Goldsboro, N. 


Aberdeen-Angus 








sain in Aberdeen-Angus 


on this investment sure. 
Cc. 

















se Registered Jersey Bulls. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 

















and Suffolk Bans for 











BO TIOE : = IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 

















Police a. eet s direct descendants. Cheap, 











CWT, Herrick, Mlinois 


Pups—Prices reasonable. 


Satisfaction guaran- 
Clenton Lee, Flemingsburg, Ky 





golden Seotch Collies 


Six Purebrest Lame Pups— Ten weeks 





Dogs Of Interest to Women 
Coon, "Possum, Skunk, Rabbit and nn pf Pa Patchwork Quilting—25c pound; 5 Ibs. for $1. Color- 
on trial. Herrick Hound Kennels Hetrick, Jilinols fast. Send no money; pay postman, plus postage, Satis- 


“Coon Combination and Rabbit Hound 








unton, Mass. 





trial. 91 Main Street, 





faction or money refunded. Patch-Quilt Specialty Co., 





Satisfaction guaranteed. D. Scott, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn, — ————-— 
—— ld Gold Want 
World’s Best Kennels — All Kinds hunting hounds. f O d Gold secs ed 
Guaranteed. Depression prices. Catalog free. Ramsey Cash by Return Mail for Gold Teeth, Old Jewelry— 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Ilinois. Goods held for your approval. Send today or write for 





count = _Cséfrece@ iiniormation. Southwess 
Old Fashioned Coon ‘Dogs, “Fox Hounds—All kinds Dept, 1177, Fort Worth, 

of varmint hounds. On trial. Money back guurantee 

Joe White, Springfield, 
Free Dog Book.—Polk Mil r's nous dog book on 

diseases of dogs. Insiru . @are and 

breeding with symptom chart 48 pages. Illustrated. 

Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp.. 

W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 


Smelting & Refining 
Ss. 





sridges, Jewelry—Highest prices paid Reliable 









pany, 48-P, Indianapolis, Indiana, 











Company, 1111 Capital Bldg., Chicago. 
Two or More Breeds 

Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs, all ages, Prices on ; 7 7 PE Se ie we 

both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake, Miss. teeth, old jewelry. Highest prices. Satisfactory 








Miscellaneous Gaon 


~ Cash for. “Gold “Teeth, “Watches, ; Jewelry 100% 


Have Prospective Buyers for Farms in Various States. yalue paid day shipment received. Satisfaction guaran- 
If interested in either buying or selling lands, ma- teed or shipment cheerfully returned. Information free. 
chinery, or anything of value, list with Nation Wide (Chicago Geld Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers 


Listing Bureau, Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. Building, Chicago. 





Missouri : Cash by Return Mail for Old Gold Teeth, Dental 
pany. Information free. Standard Gold Refining Com- 
1026 Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—For United 
ia States Mint deposits. 100% full value guaranteed. 
Send or write direct. United States Gold Purchasing 

Old Gold Wanted—Cash by return mail for gold 


or shipment returned, our expense. Old Gold Smelting 
— & Refining Co., Dept. B, 5210 Stoneleigh Ave., Dallas, 








Binders for Papers Old Money Wanted 


For Only $1 We Will Renew or Extend Your Sub- Up to $10 Each for Certain Indian Head Pennies— 
scription to The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Four Years genq dime for list of these wanted. Coin Shope, Spring- 


and send you a binder, postage p2 id, large enough to field, Missouri. 
hold about three years’ copies. Just clip out this notice oe ae os 





and attach with check or money order and your $5 to $500 Each Paid for ¢ Ola “Coins— “Many very valu- 
name and address. ‘The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Raleigh, N. C. ~alue Book, 4x6. Cash prices. Ccin Exchange, Room 
23, LeRoy, N. pa 
Buggies Old Money Wanted—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 dime, 
Buggies, Wagons, Harness — Factory prices. Free §. Mint.; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head nickel 


catalog. Split Hickory Factories, Lawrenceburg, Ind. Buffalo). sig premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
- 4c for large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you, 





Drilling Numismatie Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. 





Well Drilling—C. J. Morkel & Co., Box 582, Lynch- 
burg, Va.—Specializing in water wells for irrigation, 


Patent Attorneys 


residences, daries, factories, and etc. Reasonable “prices Patents—Reasonable terms. Book and_ advice free. 
Cc, 


and experienced workmanship. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, dD. 





F Inventions Commercialized—Patented or unpatented. 
urs Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


Let us turn your Wool into Blankets, tan and make up Missouri. 








your furs and hides for you. Fur Sees Mineral, Va. 
Aes WRITE FOR FREE BOO 
H “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATEN NT” and 
oney “RECORD OF INVENTION” FORM. 
Choice Louisiana Honey. 1932 crop. Twelve 10-pound No charge for preliminary information. 





pails, prepaid, $10. Samole 15c. H. Sudbury, Natchi- CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Bate Attorney, 





teches. La. 77-5 Adams Building, 


shington, 











Ladies’, Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen: prepaid, guar- ton. Dd. 


© Patents. —Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. eae 
Hosiery Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
Cc. 





anteed. Write for Ore bargain sheets. L. 8S. Sales 


) y, Ashet Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
ae linian), Registered Patent’ Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 





Men's Rayon Hose — Imperfect, odds, colors don’t Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





match. 24 pairs, $1.00, postpaid. pebia sero guaran- 
Cc. 





teed. Economy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N Personal 
SS nae Old Age Pension information. Send stamp, Judge 
Kodak Finishing Lehman, Humbolut. Kansas. 
Free Developing.— Prints. 3c to 5c. White Co., “ . 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham, Ala, Quilt Pieces 








Kodak Repri 
each negative, 


Rolls Develo Free — Prints, 3c to 6c. Wilson 7 : ; - 
Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. Quilt Pieces--2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c. 





s—lc each. Films “developed, 2 prints 
Streator, Illinois. 


colors, large pieces; prints and pereales. Sent c.o.d. 


“Rolls Developed, six prints, 18c: eight prints, 24c. sds Remnant Store, Dept. 8, Marion, Illinois. 
Economy Film Finishers, Box 536, Fort Worth, Te 


Pitre sc Asn Roofing | 


Special—25 prints from youre negatives, 3 25c. Film de- 


veloped an printed, 15c. Johnson, 4118 Overhill, ROOFING—DIRECT FROM 
Chicago, FACTORY 














Roll developed and eight quality prints, 25c; reprints 7 3 oS . . 
3c. Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, North, Roofing—All Kinds—Direct from the Factory. 
South Carolina. SEE THESE LOW PRICES 

., ; i ae Asphalt Roll Roofing ........ $0.69 per Square 

Trial Offer—Your first eight exposure roll developed Steel Corrugated Roofing. . $2.98 per Square 


and printed, 20c; six exposure, l5c. Kiphart Studio, 


g > > Ds 
Fairfield, Ala. Write for Samples and Freig ht Paid Prices. 





Address 
f SIG ENCE OOFT G aA 
Special Trial Offer.—Your next kod:k film developed RALE = se ae a. he N >| of 
Se: prints 2c each. Moser & Son. Dept. 7, Walnut n 2 £8 


165 Washfast Quilt Pieces, 50c, or 75, 25¢, postpaid. 
Box 5, Lemons, Missouri. All different, beautiful prints. Mirpro McCormick, 








Hills. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Schools and oa 





“Free Enlargement’’—With every 6 or 8 exposure mgs Learn Automobiles, Bodies, Welding. Stevinson’s, 
0. 


2he, Work guaranteed. Panther Photo Service, Desk F, og9g3 Ww. Main, Kansas Cit 
Box 4338, Fort Worth, Texas. MONA. Ceeeehy eae 








Sample Cnlargement, 10c ~ Special prices before Seed Pans 
Christmas rush: 5x7, 20c: 8x10, 40c. Send negatives. Lespedeza Seed Pans—4% ft., $5.75; 5 ft., 
Photo Enlarging Studio, Cha attanooga, Tenn. Write for seed price list. Stanly Hardware Company, 
————————- <Albemarie, N. C. 





Free DovelonineWith 6 exposure rolls, 25c; 8, 35¢e; 


valuable premiums. Guaranteed work. Modern Phoo 
Finishers, Desk F, Drawer 4368, North Fort Worth, Separators 
Texas, Cream Separator Bargains—New Standard Machines. 








Lime Write for literature. New Prima Separator Co., 
No. Tripp Ave., Chicago. 


Guaranteed. All sizes. Free trial. Small payments. 





‘‘Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 

















formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed Syru 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. yrup : : 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. Sugar Cane—New crop ready, Lowest delivered prices, 
— Lee Patrick, Quitman, Georgia. 
Machinery Soe a Rare 
Dixie Pea, Velvet Bean and Crotalaria Seed Hullers axidermy 

—-Information, write Sanders Mfg. Co., Box 2081, Game Mounted True to Life—Hides tanned. 
Atlanta, Georgia. made. Free catalog. Taxidermy Shop Tennessee, Mem- 

Hi oe = phis, Tennessee. 

IMPROVED FORDSON TRACTOR 

Tobacco 


Repairs for all models Fordsons, repairs for 
Oliver, Roderick Lean and Athens Imple- $1; prepai 
ments. Universal Tractor & Equipment oe 









fe . Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. ~ Bargain prices. See 
Co., 1735 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. what we have before you buy. Troutt’s DF4, Hickory, 
—_—_—_—————_ Kentucky. 


Of ‘Interest to Women y Postpaid, Guaranteed—Red chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; 
81” x105” Fast Color Spreads—70c, 80c, and 90c. smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Leonard Adams, Agent, 
Cc, 


Alba Mills, Stanley, N. C Dresden, Tennessee. 


Twenty Chewing Twists or Twenty Sacks Smoking, 
1 Ford Tobacco Co., D-7, Mayfield, Ky. 











ENROLL NOW IN OUR $1500.00 
HOME BEAUTIFICATION CONTEST 


Only one month remains in which to qualify for a share in the 
$1,500 in cash prizes offered. Get full instructions by sending your 
name and address to the address given below. This must be done be- 
fore December 1. Then you have until December 31, 1934, to make 
the improvements necessary to win part of the prize money. 

Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Editor Home Department, 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 


713 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


























Tobacco 
Guaranteed: 15 pounds chewing or smoking and box 
cigars, $2; 20 twists, 90c. Doran Farms, _ Murray, Ky. 











_ Cigarette surley Extra mik 5 Ibs. . ~ $1. 25; patent 
cigarette roller and papers free. Tobacco Exchange, 
$991, Mayfield, Kentue sé 








Loo Xk! !—Sma shed Pric Tobacco, postpaid: guaran- 
teed, s , juicy chewing: 10 pounds, $1.50; smoking, 
$1. Norman Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 











*‘Golden Heart,’’ Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
Leaf—10 Ibs., smoking or chewing, $1; 3 big twists and 
pipe free. Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn 




















™ bacco, Postpaid. —Guaranteed_ ager 





d liow chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1.15; 10 pounds $2. Smoking: 5 pounds 
90c: 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. Sharon, 


Tennessee 











MILD MELLOW TOBACCO 

Long Red Leaf Mellow Chewing or Mild Golden 

Cigarette or Pipe Smoking—5 pounds select 
grade, only $1. This is not ordinary cheap to- 
bacco. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when re- 
ceived. Morris Tobacco Farms, Mayfield, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid, Guarant eed 


















zed mel- 
low juicy leaf rtd p a Se, DTi.2; 2.25. Best 
smoking, 5 Ibs., 90c; 10, $1 "30. Mark’ Hamlin, Sharon, 
Tennessee. 








Five Pounds Bu ette Smoking Tobacco, 70c; 
5 pounds Burley scraps, ; 5 pounds rel suncured 
chewing, 75c. Pay postman. Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, 
North Carolina. 








Selected Tennessee Red Leaf Chewing, 19 pounds, 
$1.30; 10 pounds smoking, 90c. Flavoring free with 10 
pounds if requested Satisfaction guaranteed. Collier 
Tobaeco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 














Toba 0, Postprid—High grade, rich, red chewing, 
inches long, bulk sweetened: 10 3., 50; 
Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.10. Recipe for flavoring 
free. Guaranteed. S. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn 








Yarn 

Yarn—Colored woul for rugs, 
wool at bargain. Samples free. 
turer), Box 20, Harmony, matte. 


$1.15 pound. Knitting 
H, Bartlett (Manufac- 





Want to. Buy 
Wanted—Every week: couple truck loads good fat 
hogs, weighing 150 to 225 pounds. Catawba Creamery, 
Hickory, North Carolina. 


Help Wanted 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto § School. _Dent ‘937, Nashville. Tenn. 


Agents—Salesmen 3 


Make Products Yourself. — Formula catalog free. 
‘‘Kemico,’? B-24, Parkridge, Il. 








Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 





Agents—Fastest selling household necessity Intro- 
duced! Free Sample Offer! Hinkle Co., Penn Laird, Va. 





Monument - Our prop ition will interest 
you. Georgia Memorial €o., Savings Bank Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





New Discovery!—Washes clothes without rubbing 
Cleans everything, Gells 25c: profit 17c. Sample free. 
Beseo, 4317K Irving Park, Chicago. 





You Are Wanted to Resilver Mirrors at Home—Profit- 
able business, plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 








Go Into Business—Sell new and used clothing; 100% 
to 300% profit. Satisfaction guaranteed. We start you. 
Ideal Rummage Sale Co., W-4804 State, Chicago. 





New Rubber Goods Line—47 revolutionary inventions. 
Homes, offices buy instantly. Agents cleaning up 
weekly. Outfit free. Kristee Mfg., Box 2281, Akron, 

io. 








Dresses, 27c; Men’s Shirts, 30c: Millinery, 25c; men’s 
suits, $7.20; chiffon hose, 18c. tig profits. Undersell 
stores. a atalog free. Wholesalers, Dept. 133, 429 
Superior, Chicago. 








If You Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 
for $1.00, write for our catalog, or we will send you 
complete deal and sales outfit for 50c in stamps. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept, P, Memphis, Tenn, 








Nothing Like It—Two Complete Cosmetic Lines —For 
white and colored. Free samples and sample case. No 
experience or money required. Write Keystone Labora- 
tories, DeSoto Station, Dept. AD-7, Memphis, Tenn. 





Agents Wanted—To advertise our goods and distribute 
introductory packages to consumers. Must be satisfied 
with 90c an hour. at start. Write for full particulars 
Albert Mills, Route Megr., 1797 Monmouth, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





"Men or Women!—tTaook after local Coffee and Ter 
route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
ties. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Good starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Laborz- 
tories, Dept. P-4, Lynchburg, Va. 

Ola Established Manufacturer Wants a Reliable Man 
for a Permanent Business—Must have A-1 references an | 
ear. Starting average $25 weekly. Steady increase u» 
to $75 for right man. No slack seasons or lay offs. 
Write promptly. McConnon & Company, Room BA-911, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Depres ion Proof —- Laundry Tablet washes clothes 
without rubbing; is also good household cleaner. Saves 
drudgery. Easy seller—sure repeater; good profit. House 
canvassers can build permanent, profitable business. Free 
samples get regular customers quickly. Economy Prod- 
ucts, Box 702, Jackson, Miss. 























Don’t Pre a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital; no hard times, no lay-offs; always your 
own boss; hundreds average $5,000 annual sales year 
after year; we supply stocks, equipment on credit, some 
250 home necessities, selling experience unnecessary; 
wonderful opportunity to own pleasint, dignified, profit 
able business backed by $17,000,000 world-wide indus- 
try. For complete information, write W. T, Rawleigh 
Co., iil ts K-t "GF, Freeport, Illinois. 
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INTERPRETING THE WorLp’s NEws 


HIS month sees the ending of what will no doubt 

be remembered as one of the most significant presi- 

dential campaigns in American history. As a writer 
in the impartial Yale Review puts it :— 

“When the lank figure of Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo 
stepped from the platform in Chicago to overthrow the 
Eastern urban coalition and restore instead in the coun- 
cils of the Democratic Party the influence of the South 
and West, and of the farmer, the small business man, and 
the debtor, he was also restoring American political life 
to its own basic tradition. For twenty years it had been 
more or less forgotten.” 

In other words, practically 

ever since 1916, Democratic na- 
tional conventions have been 
largely controlled by Northern 
urban or industrial interests— 
New York, Boston, Chicago, etc. 
—but in 1932 the McAdoo coup 
again put the more largely agri- 
cultural South and West in con- 
trol, as they were from 1896 to 
1916 (except in 1904). 

“There is not room in this 
country for two _ conservative 
parties,” says the 1932 nominee, 
and proceeds to identify himself 
with the progressives not only 
inside his own party but also 
with Norris, Pinchot, Borah, and 
LaFollette. 


The Real Meaning of 
the Campaign 

N AN earnest effort to see 

the situation without bias, we 
would call this the most signifi- 
cant feature of the 1932 cam- 
paign. For many years there 
have been openly conflicting ele- 
ments struggling for the mas- 
tery in both parties. In the Dem- 
ocratic Party there have been 
both conservatives and progres- 
sives. In the Republican Party 
there have been progressives like LaFollette, Borah, 
Norris, Pinchot, and Hiram Johnson in open war with 
conservatives like Ogden Mills, Senator Smoot, and 
President Coolidge. And ever since 1916 it has been hard 
to say which element would ultimately control either 
party. Now at last an answer seems to have been given. 
Progressive Republicans of the type mentioned have 
broken with their party leader, leaving the conservative 
group in control. In the Democratic Party, conservative 
interests represented by Raskob, Shouse, and Smith have 
been outvoted, leaving the progressive group in control. 


President 


Of course, even if Roosevelt wins (as betting and 
straw ballots now indicate), he will 
have reactionary elements to fight in 


ANOTHER PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


In recent issues we have had messages from 
Hoover and 
Republican and Democratic Presidential candi- 
dates, emphasizing policies that interest them. 
Above is Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate, 
who sends our readers a message about old age 
pensions (See page 28). 


By CLARENCE POE 


honest dollar—though privately he is said to have done 
so. On the other hand, Roosevelt’s courageous handling 
of Mayor Walker and his admittedly skilful presentation 
of issues on his Western trip have caused former critics 
like Walter Lippman to revise their estimates of his abil- 
ity. Eternal vigilance is indeed the price of liberty and no 
matter which party wins, voters in it who favor pro- 
gressive policies must keep on fighting against opposing 
groups. And here in the South 
many Democratic machines are 
as reactionary as anywhere in 
America. 


Farm Relief the 
Livest Issue 


HAT every voter de- 
mands of the next Presi- 
dent is that he do something to 
relieve the depression. And in 
this demand the farmers of the 
West have been most dramatic. 
They are a picturesque lot, these 
Westerners with their ‘farmers’ 
holiday strikes’—parading near 
the President himself with bitter 
or half-insulting banners, such 
as “Hoover, Hyde, Hell, and 
Hard Times—The Republican 
4-H Club.” They are indeed in 
a desperate and radical mood. 
Farm foreclosures have aroused 
them to a state where violence 
is possible at any time. 
i When President Hoover went 
out into Iowa to face these hos- 
tile groups he seemed to speak 
out of the sincere fullness of his 
heart. With the issues he touch- 
ed upon he seemed to deal sim- 
ply, frankly, and courageously. 
He also dealt some heavy blows 
to his opponents—as when he de- 
clared that while his administration presented to the last 
Democratic House economies aggregating $300,000,000, 
that House reduced the amount to $50,000,000—an ugly 
record indeed! But the greatest trouble with the farmer 
the President seemed not fully to sense or understand. Yet 
agricultural leaders in Iowa have been foremost in ex- 
pounding that issue—namely, that farmers burdened with 
debts must now pay these debts in dollars worth two to 
three times as much as the dollars they borrowed and 
there can be no real relief till this situation is remedied. 
As one man puts it :— 


Governor Roosevelt, 


“In our country farmers are loaded with debts—mort- 


gages they contracted back in 1918 and 1919. Wheat that 
was $3.31 then is 47 cents now. Rye $1.90 then, 30 cents 
now. Then oats brought $1; now 18 cents. Corn, $1.60; 
now, 30 cents. Hogs, 23 cents a pound then; 4 cents now, 
But the farmer’s mortgage still remains. He pays, nomi- 
nally, from 5 to 7 per cent on it. But, as a matter of fact, 
he must pay from 25 to 35 per cent, because he has got 
to sell five times as much produce now to pay that in- 
terest as he did at the peak. If he borrowed $5,000 back 
there in the peak days he borrowed the equivalent of 
1,515 bushels of wheat. But to pay off the same $5,000 
now takes 10,640 bushels of wheat.” 

Of course this is an extreme illustration, but the gen- 
eral principle applies in millions of cases. Yet so far from 
realizing that our present money system is as fraudulent 
as archaic, Mr. Hoover not only praised it as sound but 
quoted Daniel Webster’s declaration, “The prosperity of 
the working people lives, moves, and has its being in 
established credit and a steady medium of payment.” Yet 
what could be less “steady” or “established” than a 
money system as variable as we have just described? 


It is an amazing fact that our politicians remain blind 
while our greatest business leadgrs are fast recognizing 
the necessity for stable money—men like Owen Young, 
Paul Warburg, Alfred Sloan, Charles G. Dawes, and 
Bernard Baruch. As The Business Week puts it :— 


“Even now statesmen pledge themselves to the preser- 
vation of something they call a ‘sound currency,’ in sub- 
lime indifference to the fact that this ‘sound currency,’ in 
this and every other country where it has been based on 
gold, has varied in value by over 60 per cent in the past 
three years and by so doing has robbed every farmer, 
every worker, every debtor of at least half of his labor 
forever after in the payment of any debt incurred be- 
fore 1930.” 

One method of farm relief now much discussed in the 
West is the “domestic allotment” plan. In brief. this 
would “allot” to a farmer his five-year average yield of 
wheat, cotton, or other export crop and give him on this 
allotment a bounty or subsidy equal to a fair tariff rate 
on that product—say, 40 cents a bushel on wheat or 5 
cents a pound on cotton and tobacco—conditioned upon 
his not increasing acreage. Roosevelt is said to approve 
the general idea. 


Japan and the League of Nations 


O amount of sophistry can explain away the fact that 
Japan has taken Manchuria from China and set up 
a dummy government under Japanese control. “But have 
not other nations done likewise?” it is asked. Yes—but 
not just after signing the Kellogg-Briand Treaty prom- 

ising never to resort to war against another nation. 
The one force that might have prevented such spoli- 
ation is the League of Nations, and Japan now feels that 
it can defy the League. The United States may yet be 
involved in bloody wars that it could have prevented by 
joining the League, helping correct its defects, and help- 
ing make it powerful enough to compel the observance 
of promises and treaties between na- 

tions. 





his own party. And in one particular 
even now—in the extreme wet plank 
in the platform—the big-city vote has 
won over the South and West. But 
this year economic issues outweigh all 
others, and fate or choice, or both, have 
made Mr. Roosevelt represent pro- 
gressivism and Mr. Hoover conserva- 


ERHAPS all of us recall that 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE: 
NOVEMBER 


Now 


homes with trees, shrubs, and flowers. 


John Sharp Williams: A 
Great Southerner 

T WOULD be unfair not to pay 

tribute here to one of the South’s 

greatest statesmen who died the other 

day at the age of 78—Senator John 


tism. Seldom has the issue been more 
clearly joined. 


So far as the personal character of 
the two men is concerned, there is little 
to choose. The verdict of history will 
probably be that few more patriotic or 
high-minded men have ever been in the 
White House than Herbert Hoover, 
but that conservative influences too 
often controlled him in a time ill-suited 
to conservatism, and that he woke up 
too late to the seriousness of the panic, 
and applied nearly all his remedies too 
late. If the laws he secured early in 
1932 had been obtained early in 1931, 
they might have prevented the general 
epidemic of bank failures and subse- 
quent panics. 

On the other hand, many fear that 
if Hoover moves too slowly, Roosevelt 
sometimes moves or yields too hastily— 
as his famous cousin sometimes did. 
His speech on the League of Nations 
seemed too much like a surrender to 
Hearst. His farm relief program, while 
sympathetic with agriculture, was con- 
fusing to most hearers. He has not 
publicly declared for a stable and 





famous song in which the com- 

poser tells of playing idly on the organ 
until suddenly— 

“T struck ore chord of music 

Like the sound of a grand amen.” 

The expression comes to mind as we 
think of Thanksgiving day just ahead 
of us. Rounding out a long year of 
routine labors, Thanksgiving Day at 
the end of the harvest comes indeed as 
the year’s benediction—“like the sound 
of a grand amen.” We hope that every 
reader will make the day an occasion 
not only for seeing “the old folks at 
home” and other dear friends, but for 
joining some group in songs and pray- 
ers of gratitude to God. “Harvest 
Home” decorations for the church add 
further beauty to such an occasion—and 
there should certainly be a responsive 
reading of Psalm 107 every Thanks- 
giving Day. 

II 

Another trip through the Middle 
West has just convinced us that South- 
ern farm folks are already doing more 
than Westerners to beautify their 


let’s redouble our efforts and 
make Dixie famous indeed as “A Land 
of Beauty.” Better enter now Miss 
Dowdle’s contest for $1,500 in prizes. 
And while enjoying all the glory of au- 
tumn woods, let’s pick out some beauti- 
ful trees and shrubs for moving to the 
home grounds this fall or winter. 


III 


We again urge the use of winter 
nights for some delightful reading. If 
money is scarce, you may not only get 
books from your state library commis- 
sion, your school library, or some other 
public library, but perhaps you may 
swap good books with neighbors. There 
are so many old books that will charm 
us as much as any new one. Just re- 
cently several friends have mentioned 
the rare pleasure of discovering Moby 
Dick; another, Janice Meredith, by 
Paul Leicester Ford; another, O. Hen- 
ry’s inimitable Gentle Grafter. Let's 
swap some book we have enjoyed for 
one some neighbors have liked and dis- 
cuss favorites with them. 








Sharp Williams of Mississippi. Living 
on his plantation, he was one of the 
finest products of Southern country life, 
a man who perpetuated the noblest 
qualities of that old South into which 
he was born. The following tribute 
paid him by his friends might well 
serve as his epitaph :— 

“Always honest; spoke the truth, 
faced his enemy and fought him if nec- 
essary; used chaste English; insulted 
no man and bore no insult from any; 
studiously kind to his inferiors, soci- 
ally hospitable to his equals; scorned a 

emagogue; loved his people, and held 
it mean to prefer any class or individ- 
ual interest, most of all his own, to that 
of the masses of his countrymen.” 

In one of his letters Senator Wil- 
liams gives a charming picture of his 
last days, happily spent with some of 
the blessings he then enumerated—“a 
good wife, six good children living, 
thirteen of the sweetest and best grand- 
children; an old rambling, roomy 
house; 5,000 of the best books of the 
best men (all dead friends but speak- 
ing); a good pipe, good tobacco; . - 
a big open fireplace with three-foot 
logs.” 














A modern bathroom, easy~ 
to clean, easy to keep clean. 


Both the stove and 
the mechanical re- 
frigerator in this 
kitchen are operated 
with kerosene or 
common coal oil. 


Good equipment at 
the kitchen sink 
means less work be- 
fore and after meals. 





es 
See 





Gate AB 








An electric iron, operated 

from the individual electric 

plant, lightens drudgery 
on ironing day. 


A small portable firelight 

heater takes the chill off 

the living room these early 
fall evenings. 


SOME OF THE MODERN CONVENIENCES 
Now AVAILABLE FOR THE REMOTE 
FARM HOME. 























n this High 


“pressure 


smokers want a 


_) E LIVE in a fast-moving age. We 
¥ ¥ work harder... play harder... 
travel quicker. And we smoke quite a 
lot more cigarettes. 


But there’s this about it: They have 
got to be milder today. In this high- 
pressure age, smokers don’t like strong 
cigarettes. That’s plain. 


About four miles of warehouses are 
filled with mild, ripe Domestic tobac- 


cos, stored away to age for two years 
to make them mild and mellow for 
CHESTERFIELD Cigarettes. 

To make sure that CHESTERFIELD 
is a milder cigarette, the greater part of 
90 million dollars is invested in the to- 
baccos used in CHESTERFIELD. These 
tobaccos are ‘‘Cross-Blended.”’ 


This ‘‘ Welding’’ together—or ‘‘Cross- 
Blending’’— permits every kind of to- 


bacco used in the CHESTERFIEL 
blend to partake of the best qualities 0! 
every other type. Burbank used thé 
same principle in crossing differem! 
fruits to make a still better fruit. 
CHESTERFIELDS are milder..:: 
never harsh... and that’s why, in thi 
high-pressure age, more smokers, bo! 
men and women, are changing ! 
CHESTERFIELDS every day. 








